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HOMER 

AND HIS INFLUENCE 


I, HOMERIC POETRY AND ITS 
PRESERVATION 


T he bistod^ of Greek literature begins 
mth a double mjrateiyp the mystery 
of the cfTe^tion aad the mysta^ of the 
preservation of the Homeric poems. 

Homer ia the sole literary representativie of 
the heroic: age, not a verw freun Mxlier or from 
contemporfliry poets baa survived. The names 
of these early poets have shared in the fste 
of their poetry^ and there is HtCle doubt that 
the songs of Musaeus, Linus^ and Orpheus 
were never sung and that these names repre¬ 
sent nothing more than fabubus poets. 

Wonderful as is the fact that the /twd and 
the Odyssey^ with a combined length of almost 
twenty-eight thousand vexses^ should have sur¬ 
vived the dark centuries which lay between 
Homer and the period of Athenian supremacy^ 
it is hard^ more wonderful than the second 

L3] 
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fact that the Homerjc poetiy h tbc ooly poetry 
which sunfived. osaentislly lotlirit tHose otJner 
dark ceDluiiea whicli lay between Airislotle 
and tlse modem revival of ieamiitg. 

Sucii ramous names as Arcbilocbus, SapphOp 
AlcacuSj and Stmon^d^ are hardly more than 
Tiaroes^ sioee they are known merely by the 
happy aoddent of chance quotation or tom 
papyri, white many of (be sucoossM dramatic 
competitors in the great days of the Athenian 
theater ate hardly as much asi names. Even 
SopbodeSj the favorite In that great erap al¬ 
though he wrote more than one hundred 
play3^ survives with but saveuj the rest are 
teat or in fraprtents. 

The Homer known to Plato, AristodCp and 
the illustrious scholars of AltJEondria is prac¬ 
tically the same Homer which is known to us; 
a thing which is true of no other poet of early 
or of classical Greece. 

All of the Greek poeb whose poetry has 
escaped QbHvioti owe that escape to isolated 
passages or to fortuitous references in late 
writers, or (o few and incomplete manuscript^, 
all except Homer. The complete manuscripts 
of Homer are almost without number, so many 
are they that the Oxford Edition of Homer is- 
l4l 
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based on nearly one-hundred-and-fifty marnj- 
scripta, mcnst of wbkb are ^ghk3j so giaod that 
almost any two or thcieo ^oti!d sotfica to es^tab- 
liih tbe Homerie AEI tbei^e manu^criplA 

are reinforced by constantly Increasing masses 
of pa[)yri and by a practicalTy uribmked num- 
ber of quotations in the Tvorks of Greek and 
Latin author^ 

Homer is sometinies referred to as the poet 
of other early epic poems as well as of tbe 
flfsd and tbe Odyisey^, hut he is riev^r defi¬ 
nitely thus mentioned by writers of the best 
period. Aristotle and the scholars of AleiC' 
andria always drew a distinction between the 
poetry of Homer and the other poems of the 
early epic cycle. 

Ente writers frequently quote as from 
Homer versts and phras(^ which are not to 
be found in the lUad and the Odysssy, hence 
has grown up the assumption that these verses 
belonged to Homeric poems which are now lost, 
Homer by his very eminence became an easy 
source for all kinds of poetic quotatro^s^ some 
of which are lucluEy to bo found in other early 
poems ol known authors; Macrobius^ 
n^dia, V. i6. 6 says that Homer sluffed his 
poetry with proverbs, then he quotes sh eit- 
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amjrfes of Uiia stuEdn^, ot which are t* be 
foiiuti not in Homer but eq the on J iJdyj 

of Hcsiod. Even sq learned a writer as the 
Emperor Julian quoted as from Homer a verw 
which belongs to this same awd D<tys.^ 

The best catly authorities discuss the fast 
that Homer never tells except by allusions the 
events ^^hich began anti clesed (he Trojan 
War^ and thdr reasoning is of such a nature 
as to provo that there was then no weTI- 
cstahlEshed belief in the Homeric author^p 
of the poems of the 

The people of Colophon erected a statue to 
Homer and engraved thereon: Thou didst 
bring forth with thy divine soul two daugh¬ 
ters^ two poems in honor of heroeSj the one 
telling of the return of Odysseus, the other of 
the war at Ilinin.”’ 

The reEerences to Homer as the author of 
epic poems other than the and the 

Odyaey are ao vague, so dependent oo difficult 
iuterpretatfon of doubtful passages^ and so at 
variance with the clear affirmations of the 
most reliable ancient authorities that it Is 
hardly possible for Homer^s n^e to have been 
connected with these epics until in compara¬ 
tively Iftte times. 
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JiJosi Homeric scholar^ disagree with me in 
thH and thmfe the Cycle was regarded as 
Homeric m the Early ClarSaicai [veriod. 

Antiquity aligned to the youth ot Homer 
a comk Or satirical poerQp the The 

hero of this poem was a stupid youth who 
” knew many things, ftud knew them ah 
badly.^^ This potm was probably a hit of 
farce and may well have been a youthful 
caricature drawn by the samo hand which 
later skettmed a Thersites and a PoEyphemuSr 
We cannot with the scanty fragmenta aa evi¬ 
dence chfllktige the judgment of Aristotle who 
unhesitatingly assigned the to Homper. 

The Balr^ichcmycif^chi^, BatHe of the 
Frogs flwd Mke, is often rnentioncd as 
Homeric and it is somctimefi prinled along 
with the other poetry of Homer. This poem 
is A parody on the /ftadj, a parody in which 
Jrogs and mice arm^ speakj and fight ira the 
grand manner of the Homeric heroes. It is 
an exceedingly clever poenij but the language 
shows evidence of being far later than the 
language of Horner^ while there art Allusion^ 
to events which could not be earlier than the 
sixth century^ This poem is Homeric only in 
so far as it Is a parody on Homer and written 

[7] 
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fn the dhkct &f the esuly epic. Na mmpctcjit 
authority izver thC 

tiS Hiamer. 

There is also a gr^up of thimy-four hymss, 
the »^]]ed Hf^meric HymnSy written in the 
dialect and cneter of Homer. These hymna 
appear to have been used to intioduce the 
recitatiDn of other loiiget poema anti to have 
been compoaed in honor of die divinity or hero 
at whoee festival the trard was ain^ng. Some 
of £hes^ hymns have been the only 

sung theo sung, but the shortest could have 
been nothing more than an introduction to a 
longer poem. Thucydides quotes one of the&$ 
hymns as if it were composed by Homers but 
the lan^age is clearly much later than that 
of the /fifld and the Odyssey, and although we 
for ennvttiieutc^ as well as ThucydideSj speak 
of these hymns as HbmeHc, we cannot re^rd 
Ihcin as the wort of Homer. 

A few mnior cpigrainaj riddles^ aiul the like 
have found a place us the eompCete works of 
Homer, but they are umveisalLy regard^ as 
late antf spuriousr 

From earliest times the reputation of Homer 
has depended on but two pocme, cEie lUad and 
the Odyssey^ and these two poems in essen- 
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tially tteir present form. We thus Lave all 
the evidence in forming our cstEetate of hh 
abdiiy that waa known to the sncient^, except 
the lost poetry of the epic cycfe. HoweveTp 
we have the decided advanta^ of the new 
Sdeoces of archaeology and oi comparative 
linguistics; also we can understand Homer 
better by reason of the rediscovery of early 
Cretan^ Egyptiaoj and ciiental civilizations. 

Ihe CECffvatLons made in Ttoy, Myoenae, 
Crete, and elsewhere have shown something 
of the crvirizatlon and the legends inherited by 
the age of Hennery and we are thus assisted 
in visualizing the life lie described and in esti¬ 
mating the sort of roatenal with which the 
l^t worked. By the help of comparative 
linguiiip'cs we are able to restore a lost conso¬ 
nant and to explain many seeming metrical 
Irregulariticis wLioh were the despair of ancient 
sctolarsj while the recently wen knowledge 
of oriental civilizations ha* solved the dilhcult 
problem of writing in Homer and Las shown 
the strong bonds binding early Aegean and 
Asiatic life and fradition?,'* 

A large part of the contributions to Homeric 
wholarsLip during the last century and a 
quarter has been concerned with the problem 
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of ijit EMrigiti of thoM poem&r that is, ^hetVier 
the and the Qdy$$$^ aifl eacii a unit and 
both tbe work of ihe aame geniiis or wJijether 
they arie th^ product of niany bards ^orkin^ 
through sevei^ gencratioaSr 

The controversy is stiJl unsettled, but tbene 
has been ft great change in recent years and 
niost scholftis now agree that li^se poems 
picture essentialEy the same civilisationp the 
sacfie general tfieoiogyp and thftt they repre¬ 
sent the same stage of ItoguisLijc and literary 
development. 

Thofie w1k> believe in one Homer and those 
who believe in mapy are alike forced to rely 
on Bomething akin to a miradej^ and the point 
at issue is simply thia: Is it mone reasonable 
to suppose that there was erne supreme genius 
^ho created two ^uch similar- and Stupendous 
works of art^ or that there were tnany such 
poetSj each master of tbe same grand style, 
and all having the ^me poetic purposes and 
all in control of the same poetic powers? 

Greece never had the slightest doubt that 
these two poems were the creation of a single 
man, and it seems best for us in company with 
a[[ antiquity to believe that early Hollar had 
one poet capable of creating thst two poemSp 
fif>] 
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rather than that she had several men gifted 
with any ^Licb pawisrs^ and then fgrgiat thein. 

Not all parts of Hattieirit poetry are of the 
same merit, and ft is easy to pkk out scjencs 
in which there seems little ener^^y and inspira¬ 
tion, but no three parts t>f these poems show 
Such diversities as are shown by Ths Tw 
G^fiiltmen 4^/ VerenSj and A Mid^ 

sumtner-Nig/ii^s 

The observation has b«n made hy compe¬ 
tent critics that Homer has more sustained 
grandeur and less variation than Shahespeare. 

It is prolKble that Homer had no rivals in 
his own a^, and abo that he had no prede¬ 
cessors who could ha vie begun, he had no fol¬ 
lower^ who could have completed his poems. 
Such writers as Dante, Cervantes, Shahe- 
apeare, and Miiton may have had associates, 
but the works on which then fame is based 
were not done m collaboration. 

The French CAtitmuw Gssie, with their 
numberless songs around a common heroic 
theme, seem to havo all the necessary con¬ 
ditions for a great epic poem, all but the great 
epic poet himself. They probably represent 
much the same stage of poetry as would have 
been represented by early Greece In its songs 
I II ] 
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ftiid epic cydej if Horner had fiM been. The 
UaUads of Spain have been caUed Iliads with¬ 
out Horner.^' It k just the orte fact o^f Homer 
that ^ves glury to heroic Greece.^ 

In all the great ages of literature the out¬ 
standing acbjeveuients have been the work of 
single individuals aod not of schools, grouiM, 
or masses of inspired and creative singers. 

The plan and the workmanship of the Iliad 
and the show that they were each 

conceived a whole and were not the result 
of gradual or fortuitous additions. It Is also 
evident that they have never been subjected 
to any serious or lasting revision and that no 
one ever bad the power and tbe will to improve 
or to rewrite them * 

Some simple proofs that Homer has never 
been subjected to serious revision are these: 
I^laemenes was slain in the action of the fifth 
beolt of the IHadf but he is alive to mourn the 
death of a son m the thirteenth book. This 
cOntradjctloA regarding a subordinate charac- 
fjtr would have seemed a trifle to the original 
poet, but would have been a serious matter to 
revisers, as It has been to all the cntIcSr and 
had it been in the power of the revisers they 
would certainly have removed that contradic- 
[is ] 
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tion. The change of a single word in the frr^t 
passage or the additioti of a negative in ihc 
secocwJ would have been all that was n«ded, 
hut that slight revi^unn was not made. 

Odysseus in the presence of the Phaeacians 
boasted that he was the best archer of alt the 
Greeks TTho fought at Troy; yet when the 
contest in archeiy was held in the Games of 
the Iliadj Odysseus did ngt even compete^ al¬ 
though he had been a contestant in oevoral 
events. Homer did not care about this dfs- 
ciepancy, as the hero was simply engaging 
in some epk boasting, but nervous revisers, 
without the fires of creative impulse^ would 
have removed the difficulty by quietly substi¬ 
tuting Odysseus for the winning archer in the 
story of the Hiad. 

A like explanation must be given for the 
failure of the poet to mention at the death 
of Hector the fact that he was protected by 
the armor of Achilles, his ^ycr; also for the 
silence of the same poet regarding the tr^oh- 
ery of Pandarus when he fell at the bands of 
Diomede. 

Such passages as these in which the hearer 
19 left to fill out the gaps and to draw his own 
inferonoeSp as well as many other unrevi^cd 

[13] 
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ineQnaSsttndes, “ Hotn^rjc sods/’ furnisli 
abundant evidtnce fur the belief that the 
poetry of Homer hw not been seriflusly re- 
or interpolated^ 

Ttiia evidence oonfiEimed by tte well- 
kinj¥cn coiiservs^tjSitii of the Greek&i a conservfl.- 
lEsm whicti banE^hed OnomacTiLUSj a favorite 
at PislstiatwSH for addto^ a verse Ui Ike poetry 
of the mythical Musacys^ and which fined 
Lycon, a friend of AJesanderp the huge sum of 
ten tflJents for interpoiatiog a Bcnglfi verse in 
pn Atdc cpmedy. 

The Homeric poems could hardly have 
escaped SinguiaUc weathermg or modernization^ 
certain stock verses might have been 
added, others dropped or transposed, but with 
these minor esceptioiis it is probable that no 
change has been made in the text of Homer 
£[nce its creation. It must be remembsed 
that the langtiage of Hcmcr is unlike the dia- 
tect of any of the historical peoples of Greece 
and that the mcMt remote Hellenic lands and 
tides all quoted h[m in his own apeech, they 
did not transfer him to their own. 

These two poema are much longer than the 
verses might implyp and the frequent 
assertion that Sptnaet'a F^k Queeftc with its 

[14] 
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jl 5^000 verj® i$ a£ aa thff the 

(Mysseyf combm^ rcst^ oq ;$l 

wrong inlerence. The verse used by Spenser 
has, except the last verse of the stanea, but 
ton syllables^ while the iborttst possible 
Homeric verse has twolvc^ the longest aevon- 
teeiir average is between bftoen and 

sixteen. One hundred versea in Homer have 
as many syllables as one-bundred-fifty-fiYe In 
Spenserj thenefare the combined length of the 
Ilmd and the Odyssey Is much greater than 
that of the Pasrie Qu^snc. Bryanfs transla- 
tion of the Iliad into Engh'sh pentapody has 
jufit under 20^00 versea. 

In all these Homeric verses there is not a 
single gap^ not one incomplete line, not a verse 
too long or too shorty but all alite have the 
finished mark gf the same artistn 
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n. HOSIER AND TRABITTONS 
DJ HOMER 

T houghtful as tfaditicin bas bc^n 

cf the pocmij tbe pMt himstlf it has 
aJciwt neglected. His Tiamt is found 
in no early wriLiugs aad on no o(d inEcriptEQ-naj 
and be is first mentioned as Homer in the mit- 
ings of ^CetiophaTics of Colophon, that is near 
the end of the sJstli centuiy b.c., \rbEle the 
w0zi!s Htad and Odyaey fijst appear in the 
hfstoiy of HerochifLia, that h in the setoud half 
of the following century. 

Allhoogh the name of Horocr was so late in 
ippeariog in extant literaturej no writer of 
early Greece threw any suspidon on the ex¬ 
istence of a real poet or upon that poet ns the 
creator of both the liiad and the 04 yss 4 y- Al] 
the early Greeks took him as much for granted 
and as famLliar as their own mcutitaius and 
Etreaois, so that they seemed to feel no mystery 
mneerning bim and rarely made a conjecture 
regardihg bis agCj his nativity^ or hts gemirs. 
[i6] 
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We liAvc jiD definite facts upon which to 
base a life of Homer hut mu^t rely on vague 
mierenees drawn from the poems tbemMives, 
Bodj as these poems never contami the name 
Homox and seoffliogTy ncvtx r^fer to (he place 
at his birtbj his agOj or his oontemporariesj. 
even these vague inferenoes are largely a mat¬ 
ter 0 f conjecture. It seems strange that Homer 
did not try to win favor for himself by adding 
to his poems the praEst of some Hviog poten- 
tatOj a trait so pronounced in the poetry of 
Virgilj Horace, and Tennyson, 

The absence of definite local descriptiotks rc- 
gatditig the place of his nativity and the great 
reputation of Ms poems led many cities to 
claim hum as their ovm. Aniong the various 
cities claiming this honor Smyrna^s claim has 
been moat widely accepted, since the radiation 
of the knowledge of his poems seems to have 
had it$ center in that city. 

Homer was also called Melesigenesj a name 
evidently derived from the river MdeSp a river 
of Smyrna^ on whose banks he is said to have 
been born. 

Poets often refer to him as MaconideSf a 
word beautifully adapted for poetry. The 
origin of this name is doubtful; it is samedmes 

[n] 
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derived irota Maeonia, an ear^ 

Lydia, hut it la more likely a true patronymic, 
aa hJs father was suppcsed he Maeon, who 
was said to have been both the uncle and! the 
father of the poet. 

Neit to Smyrna the neighboring island of 
G 3 ](k haa the best claim for the birthplace of 
the poet, and, even if it be denied thia honor, 
il is generaily helJevcd to have been the aite of 
much of hl5 labors. 

The date of Homer'a birth is most oncer- 
tain, since the first known attempt to fix it was 
made by Herodotus who argued that Homer 
bad lived about four-hundred years before hia 
Own time, that is, ha assi^^ned Homer to about 
SSO 3 . 0 . 

The recent dJscoverks In pre-Hjonieric civili¬ 
zations in and near the Aegean basin, as well 
ns the results o-f linguistic investigations, 
strengthen the ancient belief that Homer was a 
Tiative of Smyrna, also that h^ lived not far 
from the begjnmhg of the Jaintfi century. 
There is great disagreement ainong scholars in 
both of these rnatters, but while it Js possible 
that Homer may have lived as early as the 
eleventh century it is hardly possible for him 
to have been later than the niuth. 



ho-meb. and TRAPJTIQNS 

AUbf^^Dgh arch^uEilogy In recent yeftrs Has 
done much to illuminate Homeric poctryj. the 
pMt hiimclt is as remote and elusive as ever. 

Many attempts have been made to eaepkin 
the name Homer as that of some trait or char¬ 
acter and not the proper name ot an individualj 
B^sertlng that it was a common Doun and 
meant a “blind man” a "hostage,” or a 
joiner.'' The last assumption Tfas madt in 
the attempt to prove that Homer was not re¬ 
garded as a creative poetj but ms simply the 
“joiner'^ who arranged into one the poetry 
already existing. Now it is asserted by those 
who wish to give a Babyloman ortgln to tho 
[Had and the Odysisy that this is not a Groek 
word at all, but a true Babylonian common 
jioun meaning a person who siuga.^ It 3s the 
beauty of all such theories chat the derivation 
ot the name Homer so often supplied Just the 
needed support. The name of the poet is so 
evasive that this very fact may prove that it 
is a true proper namSj since most Creek proper 
names do not easily reveal their ori^n- 

The extreme skepticism which marked all 
phases of Homeric criticism during the last 
century is now changing belief that 

Homer b the name of a real person, that the 

119] 
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I^Uid is tile poetic dtscripdon of s real war 
fought in a real pJacCj and that this war was a 
struggle bctwBdti the Greeks and the Trojans." 
The story of the Odysisy is s* inlerwovea with 
the mythical and the impoBSibEe that its his¬ 
torical residuum must be aEmost negligibler 

Back of alE early Greek literature thjtre lay 
an indistinct mass of tradltLon to which pcel£ 
went for plots and suggestions, and which they 
interpreted With the greatest freedom. Paris 
in Homer seems to have had no other wife than 
Heten and his amours seem the escapade of im- 
petuDus youth; yet there was another tradlfEon 
that he bad deserted an afeoEionato and nobis 
wife, Oenone. There is not ^ hint of this 
earlier marriage in Homer, since this would 
have utterly ruined that gentility and courtesy 
which dignified the portrait of Hclm= She 
could not have seoned so attractive and so 
humble if there had been a wronged and a 
jealous wife ia the background. Hesiodj the 
poet EiearesE: in time to Homer, says chat Heten 
bore to Menebus a daughter^ Hermionej. and a 
son, Nloostratus; while Homer dEstinctly 
stri^scs the fact that Helen bore but one 
child, Hermione. 
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Even ihe [larcntage ot ao jmportarit a gthj-^ 
dess as Aphrodite was a matter ol cooitradic- 
toiy tradilions; in Homer sbe was the daugh¬ 
ter oi DionCp whUe \ti Hesiod siic was denied 
both father and mother and was represen¬ 
ted as springing from the sea-foam which 
gathered around the mutilated parts of Uranus 
as these parts floated on the surface of the 
waters. 

When a Greel^ artist chose for hts theme 
sume scene from Homer he rare^ made an 
attempt to illustrate the test of the poet, but 
he changed the sotting almost at will, 
Agamemnon In the story of the Iliad sent two 
heralds to bring Bdseig from the presencE of 
Achilles, a soene which k pictured on a ffttnilJar 
vase^ but the artist of the vase did not choose 
to represent Brkeis as moving along with two 
heralds, hence he suhatituted Agamemnon for 
one of them^ thus absoUitely violating the plot 
of Ihc poem," TMb was of little morrienl to 
himj as he was chieOy interested In the beauty 
and harmony of hk picture. 

Such a thing as orthodoxy in Greek tradition 
was practically unkn[}wn and each poet or 
artist varied the myths which he handled 
almost at will. This tradition was the store- 
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hovst to wh[ch epki lyric, and dramAlic poets 
sUte ^ent Jor tieir heroes aad Lheir back- 
groimci- 

Horner, Pindar, and Sophode went to this 
atpx^-houae for hints with whEch to stage or 
W embellish their poetry, bnt not for the i>oetry 
itself. PiCidar tosk these, hints and composed 
lyrk poetjy, Sopbodea took them atiiJ wrote 
dramatic poetry^ and Homer in sm earlier age 
took these same Ihnts and tumed them into 
tfie and tho Odyss^y^ It wai due to the 
aeddent of time and changing customs that 
Homer created epic rather than lyric or 
dramatic poetry out of this traditioDftl ma¬ 
terial. The "Homeric: Question" ow^ its 
being to the fact that the epic has been 
assumed to be- a form of litex^tare absolutely 
unlike anything we know from hiatoriail 
Greece; while the truth is, Homer differs from 
the other Greeks only in time and in geniua. 

The varying treatment of the same SubJ’tCt 
by the different dramatisU shows how Httle 
poe(s strove to reproduce an existing and 
famjliax tradition. Milton also toot a tradi¬ 
tional theme in Li^sh yet he hardly 

owes Lwv-hundred ver^ to that tradition, and 
he based one entire book on the bdef passage 
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in tJie Bible which beaSns with the words and 
thctie w&s war In heaven.” 

When? tbe imagination of the poet had sueh 
free play it is dearly imposaibfe to reconstruct 
irom the poetns chenyelvos the traditions from 
which he drew. 

Homer plmtges at once into the midst of his 
story, as if he assumed that the plot and the 
actors wen? known to his heateie, but he thm 
ao hils in. thfl details and adorng the mattir 
that we art a^ fully informed by him as if 
he had asaumtd our entire ignorance of the 
subject. 

The poet rarely tells in details matters con¬ 
cerning which we are warranted in assuming 
an esiatiog tradition. He tells us that the 
Greeks were held at Troy by the anger of 
Athena, but he does not explain the origin of 
that anger He tells us that Ajax, the son of 
Oileus^ was most hateful to Athena, but the 
reason h not given.. He hints at^ (without de¬ 
scribing)^ the death of Antilochus and of the 
greater Ajax. 

These known silences regarding traditional 
matters^ and the simple fact that the poet never 
describes, but always assume as knowop 
impfementSp customsj and landscftpes with 
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\?hicli ilia btirers were fainlLLar, mate it highly 
probable that be is act rtpeating an oM and 
iamihar tale but that ht is bimseli creating 
new ttiditions. 

The detaitB and the manner of the tiding 
Diatt it mfife than po&tible ihU the wrath of 
Achilles aiui the return of Odysseus had 
reived ertended poetic Citpr^on imtil 
Homer made them the Eheme of his poems. 

Alihflu^h the poefiry of Kome:r k the oldest 
poetry of Europe^ it is not primitive: poetry, for 
Ehe pMt is not striving after an unreached 
mastery in meter, ideas^ or language. There 
art no esipciiments, but absolute control of 
tffie of the most difficult of meteiSp of the most 
comples syotaKf and of the largest vocabulary 
used by any poet of Greece-- The distinction 
geneiaJly drawn betwaan natural efiic and 
literary or conscious epic^ with Homer as the 
type of the natural and Milton of the literacy 
epic, is utterly false Homer is no less literaiy 
than Milton and no definition of the essence 
of epic poetry can he framed which does not 
iBcEude them both. 

Homer wa.s a conscious artist who knew the 
worth of his own wpark^ and who constantly 
referted to the immortality of glory which 
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wDuld bfi the portion of tho actors m his own 
jmpon'fihftble songs. It seems the mrogioee 
of genius that he could trust Ms own «ndurmg 
renown to poM* whSch do not even oontam 
his namer 

Someliow Homer mas able to reach potlk 
effects which seem easy' and natumT but whEch 
have been roftehed by none besides. Virgil 
was a great and conscioua artist who alw 
wrote dactyls, but rriany of his ckctyls seem 
siow an-d labored when compared with Homer 's^ 
and Br6al has made the shrewd observation 
that it takes less effort to read fif(y wrses of 
the Iliad than twenty of the 

Aristotle, thp best possible judge of Greek 
poetry, said that the Jltad and the Odywey 
Eurpa^ all other poerns in diction as well as 
Id thoiij-hL Ftlmitive poets may have the 
thoughts, hilt noble diction belongs only to 
advanced art. 

Homer Is so hidden by his own creations 
that we cannot get a glimpse of hiin, esoept 
as these creations revtal his greatness. We 
tan imfy surmise his ideas as we find them 
revealed by the -deeds or the words of the 
actors in the poems. The only consistent 
tradidoa concerning Homer was the tradition 
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or liis blifldnesa, m tte poems show such 
delicate Slid vari*i powers of observaLioii that 
bis blioidiiiKs has fcnerally been [:oDsidered 
impossible. Howewx Oiert is another side tc 
this matter and the words of Helen Keller 
show that the poetry of Homer arOuiC tire 
enthusiBJiKL of tbe blind: “It was the litad 
that made Greece my paradise. I caimot 
measure the enjoyment of tMs splendid epk. 
When 1 read the finest passages I am con- 
Kaous of 1 sOUl-s6Dise that lifts me above tho 
Ttarroffj cramping drcurasUtncK of my life. 
My physical limitatkas are forgotten—my 
wDild lies upward; the length and the breadtli 
and the sweep of the hea-vens are minel ” 

A poet who could 50 appeal to the emotiona 
of the blind may himself have been blind, 
sraoe the possibiiities of creation and of eo- 
joyinent are subject to tb* same limitations, 
or as it bas been better said by Goethe, 

Dh sS^klt dttft Gewl dm dK b£^sifstf 

(Yaa irv ihs sfini whkJ^ yMt iompTAkend.} 

It is hard to draw any condnsions concern- 
ing flue purposes of the poet from his own 
works, but we are sure that the oft-repeated 
assertion that ** in Komer we have the com- 
[ifi] 
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plete picture of % civilisation is entirely false, 
as is the other statement that Homer wove 
so many lifetori^s together as coEitained the 
whole learning of his time.” One needs but 
to think of the niters Homer does not men¬ 
tion in order to grasp how mudi he has 
neglected, Everytlung connected directly with 
the " wrath " is fuHy set /orth, no knowledge 
is there presumed, but \t is only by inference 
that we can connect its atory with (he evente 
which preceded or followed, or can form an 
opinion regarding the poet's theolngy or his 
Civiliaatton. 

Did the poet kro-w of the sacrifice of Iphi- 
genla at Autis, ot the festering foot of Phil- 
octetes, of the manner of the death of the 
Dioscuri, and of a hundred ether Smpcrtant 
matters connected with the siege of Troy or 
with the actors of the Hiad? He probably 
did, but 33 they were not involved in the 
“ wrath/'* he passed them in silence, 

Helen came on the scene prominently in the 
niad and was one of the mo-urnera at the bier 
of Hector^ where she utten^ dark forebodings 
of an unhappy future. Paris was still her 
husband, but when she reappears in the 
Odyjjey there is no narrative of her suhoe- 
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qwtrtt fflEe at TTfly, aad there is not an inkling 
&f what became of Fans, since even tie name 
\& unTTientipncd in the second poem. 

No actor human or divine is so much in 
evidence and so powerful in both poems as 
Atbcnij but the p«f makes no refereiice to 
the tnaimer of her birth, while Hesiod telJa 
the stajy of her springing from the head of 
Zeus as if it were an old and famiEiar tales 
neither does Homer name the mother of Helen, 
Mcept indirectly^ since the only reference 
to Leda is as the nvother of Castor and 
Poltui. 

When we are left in darkness concerning 
such prominent characters as Athena, Phris, 
and Helen we can realize how scanty is the 
light thrown on minor events and actors. 

Homer had no ult^Ior motive in his poetry 
and he presented no system of learning, of 
morals, of theologyp of government, or any 
outline of historyr The Iliad an historical 
background and an actual local setting^ but 
these are only Inddcntalj a stage on which the 
great tragedy of lovo, sorrow, passion^ and 
death acted. The appreciation of Homer does 
not depend on a knowledge of either hietory 
or geography, for the qualities which make the 
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Iliad are not of the Trojan but of 
all lime. 

There are no nature forceSj no nature myLbi 
hidden beneath the cbaraciere of HeleHr 0 (iy&- 
seus^j Hector^ and Achilie^^ but they meant to 
Homer and to hia hearers esaetJy iwhat they 
mean to unsophisticated men today. The 
Greek character she™ an astoundio? perma^ 
nenty and wc know that when in the days of 
Sophocles the x\themans watched on the stag^ 
the miseries of the house of Atreus they were 
t[>okin^ at real human sorrows^ no nature 
fortes Jn disguise. We arc justified in suppos¬ 
ing a like feeling In Homer and also in his 
hearers. 

Homer has long been praised as a moral 
teaoher^ but it is hard to find any such purpose 
in his poetry- The fury felt hy Athena and 
Hera fnf the Trojans was not frotn a sense 
of wrong but because of their own wounded 
pride, and that fury is never assigned to the 
adultery of Pans; Zeus could not fathom it ^ 
and repeatedly but in vain urged them to 
remember the sacrifice and piety of the Trojau 
leaders. The poet never motioned the death 
of Fari$; a sure proof that he had do inten¬ 
tion dI showing that the wrath of the gods 
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tu the end the betrayer of hia boat. 
There Ke\m no moiia] reason for the anger of 
Foaeidon which so ruliilessJy followed Odys¬ 
seus because he eacaj^ed from the cave of 
Folyphemas in the Only manner escape waa 
pcsaible. 

It ia hard to picture an all^powerfti] and 
all-godd Gad as reigning in a world in which 
there is evJlj a diJficuLLy whiicli was rnet by 
Hebrew and Chriatian theology by assignirtg 
all the evil to the Devil. Homer with no 
conception of a Devil thut ta only evilj held 
the goda responaiWe for both the good and the 
bad, Homer^s gods would have presented a 
far holier aspect^ if there had been ha the poet^a 
mind a Devil who was solely reaponaihle for 
the immorat and ignoble acts of men. 

The Homeric gods seem due to the sense 
for moderatiOFi 4 nd for beauty which inhered 
in the Greet people rather iham to any theo¬ 
logical nelonna of the poet himseH. He was 
BO indifferent to giving a digest of theology 
that in the Odyi^cy the divine action ia prac¬ 
tically Jimited to Athena^ although Zens is 
all-powerrut in the bacltgrp^uTHi^ while Po&ei- 
dosi^S angtr thwarts the efforts of the hero for 
a season. The only appearance of Ares^ 
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ApoUo, Aphrodite, and Hephaestus !□ the 
OdyjJCjK is in the sonj of Demodocus' a song 
that is tLardly didacEie or tbeolo^cal in its 
tendency. 

Xii&d ond tks Odyssey oyie siw^piy 
scstatkj psttic creatkm^ wmAajw- 
^-y 3fty tdtfrwr moral, hisiork&l, tkoa- 
logkal, dr phUoiophi&U purpasa. 
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T he poetry of Homer h so melodi- 
OU& in moterd vocaljularyj and in¬ 
flection that it ie imposaible to give 
even a faintly atJcqoate idea of its b&uty hy 
means of paraphrase or trajislaljonr A para¬ 
phrase into English prose of Milton^a L^idas 
or d( an ode of Keats would destroy all the 
charm, hut TTOutd have the advantage of the 
same langiuage and tssentiaUy the same vocabu¬ 
lary, while the paraphrase of Horner^ even 
into Greelcp shows the amazing elevation of 
Hoaiterk meter and Homertc iangoage. 

The prose rendering of the liiad publiahod 
as an addition to the scholia has hut a single 
word unchanged in the paraphrase of the hr^t 
verse of the Wiodj, and that one wordj the 
word for gpddeas^ is not the usual prose form 
hut is highly poetiCr In Bngli^ we can 
scarcely produce more than this prose para- 
phrase'j white the and the magic inhere 
only in the original words of the poet 
hdany phrases which cannot be brought into 
English without becoming the flattest prose or 
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the worst metrical drivel are expressed in the 
originat by ivords of melody and of majesty, 
c^. Homer refers to kine as eilipodas helikas 
bous,” s pecyliarly ebarminj group of sounds, 
yet the English thereof cattle w[th csfumpiltd 
boms and shambling gait is common prose 
whieh cannot be turned into KielDiikius English 
by any genius of poetry. 

It is bard now to ^rasp the reasons for the 
great repute gained by Chapmanlg Hpmer, as 
it is SO unlike and so much more di^heuit t^>an 
the original, and I have often been obliged to 
turn to the Greek in order to find the meaning 
Chapman intended to convey. A reading of 
this famous translation gives hardly an inkling 
of the style or esjceUfinties ot Hbrner, In boot 
VI of the Iliad, verse 401, Hector’s infant son 
is said to be “ like a bcautifixl star,'*' just three 
simple Homeric words fn the Greek, but in 
Chapman we have; 

Lp-Jtfi a frMVPiTy 

(?/ fftany soldin rioTJ, |Af prin^Ely child 
did shine. 

When Andromache told Hector of the death of 
her father, she said, About his tomb the 
mountain nymphs, daughters of aegis'beariug 
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ZcuSj Corned elms to grow" Tlwse few and 
plain wolds appear in CMpman thus: 

Tfrs Ore&dis, are ihi dtsctfti 
Of Ae^il-bNntt^ Jspkt/f att-ttiher iff |lw soim 
Dm# add ffl rouftd Ttvlh tlmt; ify wAifft 

M fhaam 

In ih&rjif ftarffnMif fl/ d&aih; yH mtght ii 
sefvf ftftjPAfp 

To ffttfEfff /Ae jffd tfHWHflitwBl /rofli £tU Ifti mStnt^m 
pride 

Of J^4™^ sTtd lised to Imri of that 

jw?&£( Afad- 

A^ain m that same speech Andromache said, 
“ MoLher ruled as queen under woody Placus 
unti^ Artemis delighting in arrows sJjCW her in. 
the balls of my father."' This appears in 
Chapman; 

And jA( ftt jyioEtt J^ypopincif Cpiifw nded 

roon UHLT ffuerndid by deotkj ckasts 

disdain 

Gave her a iflrtre, Hfud tae* Aer itfe. 

The puji on the words "ruled” and over¬ 
ruled has no warrant in the original^ while 
^'Diana*^ chaste disdain g^ve her e lance/’ 
seems nuQst remote frgctl the dignity HJid eim- 
plicity of Homer, 
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Wltn Chapuftiin had Anisih&d Ms task of 
translatii^g Homer b? erdaio]^, ** Tht work 
that I was bom to do is done! ” 

This translation gave Chapman a place 
among tlw great poets of his great age, Swin¬ 
burne addressed Chgpman as High priest of 
Homer] and 3n the face of Keats’ testimony 
we cannot doubt the thrill this tmnslatimi 
brought to a true jud^e of poetry^ yet one who 
has both Homer and Chapman befoire him 
must regret that Keats could not have written 
another sonnet upon reading Homer in Homer's 
own language. 

Chapman ^5 translation was long an English 
classic^ an honor that was also won by Pope. 
While Chapcnan^s Homer has steadily decUnedl 
in popular favor, Pope^s is still widely read. 

There is a swing and a movement in many 
parts of Pope which might rival Homer him¬ 
self. The first eight verges of Pope’s ISs^ 
are as follows: 

jpjnlAj fe the difijid spring 

Of woM utmutfider^d, heavenly 
Thst wrath v/dch huri'd ^ Piutn^s gloomy reign 
T^e af mighty cAiefs mUrndy siatn; 

WA{H£. timbi wfbvr^ mi iht 

dtfgi irsd hungry Wlurw iar^j; 
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Sfec flJid Jlwsj 

tfflf ^mw> and iuck fjfi of 

IffK. 

This is great poetry^ hut it is not Homeric, 
even If it does va^ely reproduce iht opening 
Uaesu Hades betemes ^ Pluto's gJiOOTiiy reign," 
while the simple words, He gave them as a 
spoil for dogs and for ail birds of prey^” be^ 
come: 

WJleiff m rAff n^ked sktn, 

Dww™^ dir^s and taingry vtditffts iitrs- 

Unburied on the naked short," devouring^" 
and “hungry" are entirely due to Pope. 
Thes* few verses are a g<XH3 Illustration of the 
liberties Pope took with the original, so that 
□He must sraile to see Sir John Lubbock gravely 
quoting Pope to iltustrale Homerio customs of 
marriage, when the thing quoted U solely due 
to Pope and not to be found in Horner.^* 

The greatness of these opening verses has 
given this translation a reputation it scarcely 
deserves, for it is in just such passages as the&e 
that Pope is at his best. He has missed “ the 
grand style of Homer ^ utterly and in scenes 
of simple narrative he is too ornate, often bom- 
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bastic and absurd, Th* plain words of Hdmer, 
** Lambs have horns at their hErth ” become in 
Popes 

Md two /flJ'r eriEJCErttJ Gf iramltUSM hitfn 
The aU ihtir ycfuns irtmsOT^ ffldonr^ 

and the phrase horns wrapped with gold" 
becomes; 

WA&ss ^iddmg htmtfOfs duciUe g<^!d udiimi. 

Not odV are such commonplace iacts for¬ 
eign to the genius of Popfij but be is even 
worse in such noble scenes as the parting of 
Hector and Andromacbej as he then felt it 
necessary to improve on Homer, This scene 
begins with the verse; “But he found not bis 
faultless wife within" which Pope thus im¬ 
proves: 

E»l Ap nwt wAcwi hts S&ul 

vinvs charmed hiw « besidy find. 

All through this noble scene Pope stresses the 
physical attractions of Ajidromache, so that 
Homer's beautiful words, “ Thus speahing he 
placed his son in, the arms of hla mother,” 
become the tawdry; 

He spokt^ fdJtdly on fiar fAffrwu 

FUstor^d fAe io bif arms. 
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Honier never Wnls nt the physical heauEy hut 
glorifies only the spirit of Andromache^ ajid 
this is vulgaiBEed by Pope. 

Pope's Hifmer is one of the most illustnous 
boobs of En^Ssb authorship. Voung in his 
Th&uiftis paid Its author this great 

tribute^ 

Djri:, fhmgh not Mind, itJ&f tAa, MuoSTud^tf 
Or iAtii Ah C^ald I r^oidi ymir sirain. 

Or Ms tekif Tttad^ Otif 

fcr*K ftffl Ao lung. 

Coleridge referred to “That astouading 
product of matcJiless tateat and ingenuity. 

This great and lasting reputation is 
sm-ed, but For* never caught the style or tho 
spirit of Homer. 

The iransUtion by Cowper is far superior 
to either Chapman^s or Pope^ as an iaterfrre' 
tfitlon of lie poet, but it lacks a certam fire and 
swing essential to winning great poetic re¬ 
nown. Along with Cflwper^s should he placed 
the careful and successful translation by 
Bryant- 

A poetic translatfoi] of the liiad has been 
made by the Earl of Derby, which is aocu- 
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dignified^ find poetic. This aeaoia to me 
to reproduce Homer more nemrly th&n any 
other Ea^lish ver^ translation, but even tlui^e 
verses in the heroic measujie ai Milton hear 
Httk resemblance to the majestic aad flowing 
hesameLers of the ori^aL 

Most attempts to render Homer in English 
dactyls have ended in failure, for Uie simple 
reastm that Qur language has few dactylic 
words or forms and it has too many mono¬ 
syllables^ wMIe dactyls need a language 
aboynding in aonorous and polysyllabic words- 
Longfellow achieved a large measure of suc^' 
cess in his EvongeSitt^, hut suth vetses as: 

L3Hd faMgft their hesris uitA jsy oitd wetp wfA 
futlti ar (Aey hear him, 

WMe Of ihs iHtntf wert Ms lii^ks and Au ckeiks 
wfiTC as as tAe mrA leavtSf 

are dactylic by sufferance only and have little 
to connect them with the majestic dactyls of 
Homfir.. 

A worthy translation in dactylic heKameters 
by If. B. CotteriJI has been highly praised to 
me by l>octor Walter Leaf. 

The most satisfactory translations are those 
in prose^ of which there are several of high 
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rtiifit. Tb* best kfvpwn are tbe by Lang[^ 
Leafp and Myei?, the Odyssey by Butcber and 
Langp and the Odyssty by PaJmer. A recent 
IrMsJation of the A. T, Murray, 

pubh^hed in the X<?sfr Oasskd Library, ig 
espedally good. 

TJic prose of these latest trajisfators comes 
nearer to the original than any poetic versioop 
yet no more reproduces Homer than a char¬ 
coal sketch can revisl the beauties of a Titian, 
but it dots give a fairly accurate impression ot 
what the poet said. 


rv. THE ILIAD 


T he first wpni the nhd h “ w^th ” 

reveals at anct tbe kemeii ot 
the poem, since the litad does not de¬ 
pend on the tate of AchllleSj but solely on hJs 
wrath. There are no unanswered questions 
concerning this wraths its oHgin^ its course, or 
its results; but the death of Aehilles, the re¬ 
turn of Helen, the end ol the war seem hardly 
nearer than when the poem began. The hfe- 
torkaJ element in the limd is thus but slight, 
even if it does concern an actual war. 

The Speeches of the quarrel scene and of the 
embassy,, the pleadings of Thetis with Zeus, 
the parting of Hector from Ajidromache, the 
making of the shield, the games^ the father 
begging for the delivery of the cotpse of his 
son are all poetic cneationSr unhampered by 
time or place. 

Recent e^cavaLions made at Trey and geo¬ 
graphical surveys in the Troad are of great 
value and prove that the poet chose a real dty 
and an actual landscape for his netting, aiSO 
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iHt he ^^escr3bing a tivilizatloii that ha4 
t> 3 fiM biitp ev'en granting aU tli^i Hcvmtr 

haa none the less given to “ aity nothing a 
local habdtation and a name.” 

A real Mt. Ida there must havt h^n, hut 
thfi scene thereon between Zeus and H*ra is 
still mytiucal j genuine k the wall of Troy^ but 
Helena apTwarance at ik summit and Hector's 
parting from Andromadie aie merely the crea¬ 
tion of the poet^s fancy. 

Into the story of Achilles' anger the poet 
hes woven mast of the great human emotions 
and has endowed all his actors with an indi¬ 
viduality that has never been surpassedr It is 
easier to enter into familuir compantonship 
with the great Homeric creations than with 
Milb’adesj Themiatodes, Thucydides, or with 
most of the historical characters of Greece. We 
tnow Nestor bcLter than we fcnnw even so 
famous a man as Pericles^ in spite of Thucy¬ 
dides, Plutarchp and the cemic poets. 

The Ifuwf introduced to literature such out- 
standing figures as Agamemuonj AchilleSj 
Hector, PariSp Priam, Diomede, Nestor^ Odys¬ 
seus, Helen^ Hecuba, and Andromache. Each 
appears as a distinct perwriality and has ever 
since preserved ihe Homeric features. 
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A discuision of the plot and the great scenes 
Of the Iliad mjuld far transgress the limits set 
for thU booh, yet the poet’s ability to set forth 
striking ideas in a itw worifs may be illus¬ 
trated by a series of brief quotations and nm- 
nJfig cdunmcntS:. 

l^e^itorj a speaker whose talking pleftsed 
others and himself, described as a speaker 
fnoni whese lips specdi sweeter than honey 
The conservative Odysseus put into a 
single sentence the slogan of autocracy; 
goveminent by the many fa not a good thirig. 
Let there be one ruler, one king to whom Zeius 
has given dominion/^ and Helenas description 
of Agaraejn non as both a good king artd a 

mighty warrior ” has been the ideal of aspirinir 
princes. * 

When Agamemnon saw that Menelaus bad 
been shot^ m violation of the truce^ he er- 

the sacred oaths, 
the blood of Jmnbsj and soiemn compacts^ Jor 
if ^trs does not show his power at fitst, he 
vril] m the end punish mightily the gnilty with 
utter destruction.^^ 

Strife is described m ''small at first but at 
last tt strides with its f^t on earth and head 
in heaven,” an image which Virgil repeats but 
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appKies to JluEiKir {F&ma). Nestor gneved 
titRt although he had years and experience be 
Tisai wiOicut youth aetd vigor, then eomlorts 
himseU by saying: “ The gpdh have never yet 
given ad thinp at the same time to any man/^ 
Thb has bmi. repeated by Virgil in Ms lamous 
phrase: 

Axylus h described as mm who lived In 
a house by the side of the road and gave hos¬ 
pitality te alL^^ This ev^enoe of a sense for 
social service has been the subject of many an 
address or essay. 

The w&ids n\ Glaucus, " As is the r$.tn of 
leaves^ so k the generation of mcn^ the wind 
casts some leaves to the ground, others the 
floudshmg forest brings forth when spring has 
come, io is the generation of men, one is born 
and another passes away " This has the honor 
of being the first quotation made by any 
aedenC wntar where the nativity of the poet 
of the /£n3^ wa$ g^'verL. Simonides quotes it as 
by the itum of Chios. Shelley was much im¬ 
pressed by thrae lines and incorporated therri 
in One of his yonthful poems. 

This same ClaucuSn In hfs onthLisiasm at 
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fiMing An ancestral friend m Diomede, es- 
elLftnged hia own armor of geld for Dioniede^ 
armor of bronze, the prcyvorbial oKampIe of 
those wfvo in a moment of esccftement throw 
away on trifles their most ptedous possessions* 
and this is the Greek equfvaient of ''sellm^ 
orte^s biifthrlgbt for a TiLKS of pottage,” 

Zeus boasted that he was so strong that he 
could draw up earth and sea, then siospeod 
them m air, botmd with a golden chain to a 
spur of Olympus- This “ golden chain " or 
Oitrea caUrm was a prominent element in later 
philoFiophioal theories of the universe. 

Odysseus tried to arouse Achilles by saying! 
There is no means for flndjn|{ a cure when 
onte the evil is done” but Achilles replied: 

Cattle and sheep may be won back, tripods 
and hordes be seized^, but you cannot recover 
the human hTe that has once departed from 
the body " 

Hector's reply to Folydfljnas, who had tried 
to check him in his victorious career because 
the omens of birds were unfavorahlej is abso¬ 
lutely modern and fs often regarded as the 
finest expression of patriotism ever spoken. 

PL*t tny trust in broad-winged 
birds, but I refuse to foiJow them, I caie not 
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whether they move to left Or right. One omen 
flJeme IS to fi^ht for native laod.^^ Fro- 
fessoir Gildeislgeve pioeiounced this last verse 
the world’s grEitest verse of poetty,” It is 
tratisJated by Pope ffitH a superb ooiipTct- 

WsfAtJwf 0 jTffl Msr^wd fAe wtan drewt, 
A^d ttt QiKtn imt his cftitiirys cattst. 

This however misses the simple dignity of the 
origLTistr since Homer used but sIk words. It 
seems to me that Chapman mcssKl the tone 
absolutely in his; "One augury h given to 
Older a[[ men best of all: Fight fur thy cotio- 
trte^s rightr’^ The Earl of Derby^s rendering 
is nearly perfect; 

^c/ts u our emtfUF^s caust. 

On another oeca^ton Hector inspired his 
men with the words; ** It is glorious to die 
hghtibg for one^s native laud/^ and this has 
E>^ repeated by Horace in the verse r 

Dufes £l decontrft at pra 

s. motto which has been a favorite inscription 
on military monuments. 

During the struggle for the body of Patio- 
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clua deep night spread cjver the field; Tvhen 
Ajai in aDguj^h prayed that Zciis might &lay 
him, if he only gave Mm light. This has been 
adapted by Longfellow ^ 

TAif prayer of Ajax wm /at tight; 

TW^A ail that dark desperaU JfSht^ 
TAe btacAnau of fAffI noatfday Tti^ht, 

"tie athid hut /at /Ac nttffn A/ sight^ 

Tp «e Am 

When the warriors were preparing fot battle 
down In the plain, the old men too feeble ta 
fight sat on the walls '^chirping liJtc grass- 
hoppersp’^ as they disciisaed the merits of the 
different chieftains^ or sat in silence while 
Helen pointed out and named for them Aga- 
niemmm, Odysseus, Ajat, and Idomencus. 
Longfellow with wonderful aptness drew on 
this scesne for Ms poem, ^^rtturi SafutamuSj 
delivered an the occasion of the fiftieth anni¬ 
versary of Ms graduation from coUege: 

A$ ancKtti JVfnw pi fAe Strain, gate 
Sfl# cn the waits aj Tray in regal tfals 
WUA iht Did wen, /pp tAd a/ wtati ffl fighi^ 
Chirping tike graishappcrs in iheir delighi 
Tp toe the epfhaltted hatis, mlh spear and jhkfd^ 
Of Trofans atid Aehafdiu in the peid; 
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Sfl jrom tki Jiwu^ fl/ 

W? J« ^ tfJ iJcft 

Aifd quaiion of y&v-; ^skh^, * H^At? ^ 

TftffI ^«wf^ afitfVf o(Aerff? W^ft may ti 
JfiftefaiTj, Odyss^i 
Ajox the grid, or /cTflflwrttfJtfP * 

Wben ttie corpae of Patioclts came back 
to- hia tent Briseia uttered a dirg^^ tiUter 
sorrow^ gfrieving afl Ids death, and all tbe 
women joined theteln: " afjpaitfltJy weeping 
fer PatTfldys, but in truth eath wept for her 
own auTTOWs.^^ 

Wheii a lau^ was forced fronii the angry 
Hera it is said that" She iaug^ied with her lips 
but there waa no joy in her faoc-^^ 

Andromache described the cup of charity 
which 13 doled out to arphansj asr drink 
which molsleftfi the Hpa but does not reach to 
the palate.” 

When Hector challenged tfic best of the 
Gieeka to meet him in single combat: ** They 
aE r-cmsined silent, ashamed to refuse but 
afraid to accept.” 

The aim of education was to mate on* ” a 
speaker of words and a doer of deeds.''^ 

When Aehllle^ moorncd for Patruclus he 
said! '*I sbaJJ never forget him^ go lon^ a$ I 
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share the lot of the Uvinf, and if they forget 
the dead in Hades, even there will I rememher 
my beloved compaoion.’' 

EeherDphon carried to Lycia a secret order 
for his own death, a thing which suggested to 
Young in Ms ATigAi Theugkts: 

Mirtd iAougk^ fmuiity dowtr, 
bt^ff BtUirophMf iiJte 
Hm own. indicifnen^; he oond^mm ftimdf. 

Zeus uttered the amazingly frank statements 
“ There is oothcng Tnore wretched than man, 
nothing of all the things which breathe and 
mjQve on the face of the earth.” This senti¬ 
ment is very like the words of Achilles: The 
gods have decreed that wretched mortals 
should Uve m sorrow, while they themselves 
are free from cares." 

The following verses are much quoted and 
self-tiplanatory: 

Poteiat is the cdrihined Strength even of frail men. 
Sleep whidi is the hrcther of death, 

The purposes of great men am subject to change. 
Whoever obeys the godSj him they especially hearn 
W'hen two go tiDgethexj one thloks befere the other. 
Good is [he advice of a COcnpaiiion. 
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War Is iiiipariaflil dUd slaya UiS sJayicr, 

Zcus does itot to paas fl]l the purposes of men. 
Even a wood^topp® accompIlsEiB more by skfll 
than by ^trergtb. 

A foal tin iLQdtrSllUftdj wh^ tie tida^g *3anc. 
WhftLevcr WOWt you utter, jnst sudi a woni ytHj wiH 
^iged to bear. 

Ttue antor^ of tbe eEcopLing goda and 
priBtSj afo all warriors or thdr dependcnls 
and the poem is drawn with * military settiTi^, 
but the real ^atnes^ of that poem Is in tfaq 
portrayal of powerful human emotions rather 
than m mElitary e:fpla[t&. 

No blood h &hed in the hr^t three boota of 
the fhW and there la no fighting in the last 
two. Strange as it may seem only 3 minor 
part of tbe po^ h given IjO actual warfare, 
while most of the great scenes are without 
hghling. 

Even those boob which are most martial^ 
such ag tho hfthj have long stretches in which 
no blood ]S shed. 

The world has always been interested in 
wars and in wsrrioFSj so that many of the 
most famous nomH of history belong to mili¬ 
tary heroes. Homer wisely chose this absorh- 
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ing ihtma 2 L. [Jie backirouM of Ms poem^ buE 
it is little more Hiaii the backgrouiui, the 
setltngr So great wirs his genius that he drew 
scenes of Mttlc with such power and painted 
w^r with such tailhfulucss that a Napoleon 
was convinced that the Hmd was the wi?rk of 
an esipert military iactjdfln/“ but the poet^ 
heart weis elsewhere and It was far di^erent 
qualities which he honored. 

Patrodus was much the greatest Greek 
warrior to be sJain in the action of the Hiad. 
When his body was in danger of falling into 
the hands of the Menelaus urged the 
Greeks to the rescue with these words: "Let 
each one now remember Che gentleness of poor 
FatrocluSj for he knew how to be gentle to 
The fact that the companion of this great 
Warripr should recall the gentleness and not 
the prowess of the fallen leader shows the 
sentiments of the poet, Momer was able so 
to stress the kindlier elements in the character 
of Hector as to win for him the appearance of 
gTcatrres& in Spite of his repeated military 
failures. 

Of all the Homerrc similes but five are 
taken from warfare;, and of the 66$ tropes no 
more than fifteen are military.^^ 
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There wtrc other sources of than war^ 
since thfi assembly was c&Ued man-enno¬ 
bling" and the cnuncil is Ttferred w as “ the 
place where men becoma very conspicuoua,” 
In the Odymy a gocjd speaker is said to be 
“ pTeciti[cienl among assembled itienj atvd when 
he mtwea thiou^hflut the city the people 
at hlmp as if he were a How diEFerent 

all this from the feelings of a real war-poet, 
TyttacuSj who said r ** A man who possesses 
every excellence is nothing, if he be not 
mighty in warL 

The Hoifieiic warriors were all men of mighty 
but still they were men. Achilles eouEd be 
wounded and he had no abnonnal traits or 
pewerSp sueh as mark the heroes -of most sagas. 
In the Indian epics the heroes uproot moojn- 
tgTnc and slay their foes by the thousands. 
The bow of Rama must be carried by five 
thousand men. In the Irish tales the hero 
has seven pupils In each eye, And in his auger 
flames stream from his mouth while a jet of 
blood higher than the mast of a ship shoots 
up fiom the top of his head. In these Irish 
epica men are slain by thousands through the 
might of ^ single arm “ The exploits of 
AchiileSp though great, are within the limits 
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cl the possJble and they almost tame In 
compariaon with the thrlllmg adveotures of 
some of the decorated heroes cl Th^ World 
War. 


V. THE ODYSSEY 


T he CHARACTEKS of tlie lHad are 
drawn to la Imtolc scale and with 
an heroic poise, TheirsiEies excepted, 
hut in the Odyssey even the hero htriMelf dur¬ 
ing moat of Lhe poem is in the guise of a 
Eupplianl or of a bfisgar, while the other actors 
are sJaveSj reveJErs, or men of ranfcj and hings 
who do not show their crowns and their 
sceptert- 

Odysseus in the litad was one of the ei^fit 
or ten outstandirtg Icadera, but he was clearly 
not in training for tho great part he was to 
take in the compaoian poem. When Hector 
challenged the beet of the Greets to meet him 
in single •combat they dedded to select his 
antagonist by lot, and fls the lot was cast they 
all prayed that "Ajai, Agamemnon, or Dio¬ 
mede might be chosen/” but no On* wanted 
Odysseus to have this dangerous honor. In 
the contest for the priw in archery he did iifOt 
compete, yet in the Odyssey he boasted that 
he easily excelled all those at Troy who 
handled the bow. 
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T&e hero of Oic Odystey ii a re-cniatton of 
tie Ody^us of tho Itiod, the same in ^fts, 
but greatV exaEled. Tien, too, lie wife, Pe¬ 
nelope, is never named in tie earlier epic. The 
poet did not introduce tie hero tn person unlil 
in tie fifth book of the since the 

impression must be created that he Is of &tici 
Importance tiat his fate is eagerly discussed 
not only in Ithaca, Pylos, and Sparta, but 
iLTnong tie assembled of Olympus as 

well. 

The action of tie Jl^d^ as far as the human 
^tors are concerned, h confined to the limited 
are^ of the Troad, while tie hero of the 
Odyssey moves from Troy to tie land of 
the Clcones, tieu throughout the length of tie 
Aegean, thence out Into fairyland and back to 
Ithaca. Telemachijs journeyed to Pylos and 
to Sparta, ISTcstor told of his return voyage 
from Troy, while Menelaus recounted its ad¬ 
ventures in Egypt and iEsi visit to many lands, 
even to Pioenioia and Libya. 

Tie greatest single difference between fie 
and tie Qdysisy is tie difference of set¬ 
ting, for the action of tie IHad is confined to 
a single small distrlctj tie action of the 
Odyjjey moves witboul restraint over liTnitEess 
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regions, going oven into faiiyland and to 

The plol of tlifi is locreely so 

loosely tlial tbere &rt many Iwlifi T^hidi con- 
trsbut* Jittle or notlung towa^ the^advam^ 
Fncnt of the slory. Tho slatiij ninUi, and 
twenty-tliiM books are three of the greatest of 
ilie pocm^ yet bad they brtn lost from t^ 
manuscripts and never been quoted, one could 
hardly have suspected theSr eiiatfinee This 
does not mean that they were additions by 
later poeta, since if most of the aoliloquiea of 
ffamiii bad been lost it would have been hard 
to detect the gaps. The inaportaiit eleventli 
book is only vagtlfily connected ^ith the books 
immediately preceding, 

In the Odyssey the structure is just the 
reveiscj for In it there is such a mutual inter- 
changE of causo and effect that each book can 
be understood only in the light of earlier books. 
Atheoa in the first boot came from Olympus 
to arouse Tclemachus to go in search of his 
father; in the second an assembly is called 
and this search is announced as wcU as pre¬ 
pared. In this the poet had a double purpose, 
he showed m the wife, the son, the suitors, the 
faithful EurycliSj and the oonditions in Tthacaj 




and TTC Alt made to realise the great impor¬ 
tance of the hero hirasEli 

In the next two boolu the young man made 
the trip to Pylos and to Sparta as ordered and 
planned^ atad we leam the beroio suture of 
Odyaseus from his owo oonapanJons and asso¬ 
ciates at Troy, 

Just such an introduetkm aa is given in these 
books IS n«etded to make the hearer feel that 
the OdysseLis be had known m the lUad is 
fitted for the great part he was destined to 
assume. Had the Ody^ssy opened at book hve 
the poet could not have created the irnpre^ion 
that the Odysseus he bad left at the gacriEB nf 
the Iliad had become sufficiently important to 
warrant his holding the center of the stage^ and 
holding it throughout the entire poem. This 
journey of Telemachiifi had another purpose 
and that was the furnishing of an opportunity 
for the immature youth to develop under new 
influences into the hero he proved to be in the 
great struggle with the suitom. 

The Jong story of Odyssous' wanderings 
could have found no ready and eager audience 
without the sortgjs of Demodocus and the ex¬ 
ploits af the games. Even the mysterious 
movements through fairyland have a tuecessary 
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crews "who matined the 
twelve sJaipa with which he s&jled from Troy 
were far too numeroya to ho oucertemed by 
Clrce^ hence the destruclkm of the elevta ships 
at the hands of the Laestry^nes must precede 
the story of the sojourn in the Aeaeen isle^ 
Even one ahiptoad was too many men for the 
seven yeat^ with Calypw^ hence the staugh^ 
ter of the cattle of the sun and the ghipwreckj 
but the adventures wiUi Charybdis and Scylk 
demanded a ship and its crew, hence they came 
tariier than the storm which brought the less 
of all his companioni 

It is doubtful if the still with which the 
poet of the Odyssey weaves thn individual 
strands of poetry mto a great epic plot has- 
Over been equalled. This Is the second great 
difference between the two poems, since the 
iM^id is A succession of loosely joined scenes, a 
series of pearls strung on the thread of the 
anger of AchiTles, &nd so strung that many of 
them might have been removed without de- 
tectionp while the Odysjey k a comidicated 
chain of poetry, a cable in which each strand 
strengthens and is strengthened by all the rest. 

Professor Sheppard wisely suggesu that the 
lUad is to- be compared bo a pattern or a com* 
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plicated drawing, wbere tlie seemingly isolated 
books i:^y serve as decorative panels^ and 
that cadi individual scene ■somehow adds to 
the beauty and the completeness oi the whole.^* 

ISTot a single hero oi the Itiad who appears 
in the drst book is on the scene at the cIo$e^ 
even the setting is changed from the $\Mtt and 
the camp of the Greeks to the city and the 
asseiuhly of the Trojans; while tbc Ody&ssy 
which has shifted m much and bas moved to 
£0 many and such remote regions closes in 
Ithaca^ on the estate of Odysseus^ and ainORg 
the actors with which the pQtm began; even 
Athena who set in motion the torces which 
started the poem and brought the hero to his 
home is the last to act and to speak. 

In setting and in structure these two poems 
are quite different^ however almilar they may 
be in slylcj in metern and In language. The 
Odyszsy never repeats or irnitates the Iliad but 
always assumes a knowledge ol the events of 
that earlier poem as a background. 

The ancients regarded the Odysicy as a latex 
poem than the ^liad, but the evidence is sur¬ 
prisingly slight. The words of Proteus to 
ManelftuSj "and you wicxe present at the 
battle/^ were intended as a reason for not re- 
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peating things toJd in llie Iliad and warrant the 
inCc«!nce that the narratives Qi that poem were 
alr^y kncmnr 

The Odyssey CDBStantJy' assumes a knowl¬ 
edge oi the story of the /f^p while the Kuai 
never niakcs any assumption of a knowledge 
of the Odyisey. 

The apparently toot over but little 

foreign materbJ; perhaps the Catalogue of the 
Shipsp and the story of Meleager, as told hy 
Fhoenix, were such foreign material. The 
OdyJiey uoitea the adventures of the hero with 
a mass of stories and myths, some of whith 
may be traced to other lands and to remote 
antiquity. Sk Arthur Evans thinta he has 
found in the mins of early Crete representa¬ 
tions of the myth of Scylla,^^ while tales re- 
semhiing the story of the Cydops have been 
found in many iandsr However^ the waoder- 
ings of Odys^s have been so cleverly united 
with tha blindirtg of Folyphemus that we can 
searcely imagine an Odysssy without that 
adventure. 

The Lotus-Eaters, Aeolus, Circe^ Csb^so^ 
Snyllaj and Chaiybdls may all be older than 
Homer, but they are so fitted Into the atery, so 
iniflTW'oven with the ejfplaits of Odysseus that 
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they hivfr iht dignity and the freshDCSfi of new 
oreatious. 

Fairyland seems real in Hom^rj^ and the 
desenptions of the abode of Calypso and of the 
house and the ^rdens of the Phaeactins are 
the most dehnite and elaborate in either poeniL 
The poet does not- assume that they are hnown 
to the hearers^ hence the very fuIEness of the 
description may prove that they are due en¬ 
tirety to his fancy. 

Verses Irom the Odyj$ey that have passed 
into generaE literature are the following: 

All men IhI thedr need of gods. (A favCxdte 
vcnc of Melonditban.) 

Fear not in your hearty for a bold man ia belter 
in Gvety uodertakmg. 

Nothing ia more pJeasiH^ than onc^a native [and. 
Eager to pile Ossu on OlyrepuSj and PcMon on 
Ossa. 

On the one aide Scytla, on the other Quirybdis, 
Al[ foFins of death are hitter to man, hut the wnrst 
death of all Is to die from hunger. 

One man finds delight in one thing, snolher in 
somethkog else. 

It ia an equal evil to prtaS a guest to leave whan 
be desires to remain^ or to force him to stay 
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he wants to d^jpatt. Om atusutd entfer^ 
tarn Use £ucit while he Is priscntj Ihen let 
him gt> when he wiahs to dfiperL. 

Pope's translation cf one of tliese verses: 

W£ko7tU m cfMtung, Jpee4 paFirng guiit 

is deservedly fimous, but ia supposed to be 
doe to bts conaboratoih Broom*. 

A tnflji fidds Joy in ftvslSf when they at* paat^ 

Tlifl vety presenoo nf the wDapon tenspU to violtdce. 
Cod bdngs imto like. 

In advflraity men quietly bto^ bid. 

To confer a faVOr ia taLtet f«r than to do a WTOrvg- 
It B a sdn against ihc gods to hoast over a faltEii 
foe 

Hard it is to sefwae a gift. 

To sfjend ww'^ tiiM in talfciiifi trifles is evil- 
Thirga Id oiodcration are hetter. 

A man has na greater glory so long as ha lives than 
tha adiletk: prizes he wins with hts hands aivd 
his feet 

Tills senteaoe is peculiarly Hellenit and seems 
atao much like the failh of the college student. 
Homer could not have hetter expressed the 
present enthusissm for athletics. 
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Evil do not proopex. 

Wortb^ are tJac pledges of nortblesii mpn^ 

Whjesa Odysstus and his uDen wrt m the 
preaeuM oJ great danger he encouraged them 
by reminding them of the trials throueh which 
they had successfully passed^ then added: 

Sonic tjmcs no doobtf you will fondly rEcall this 
danger too. 

Virgil brilliantty took over this idea m these 
words; Fors^n et haec ifitm ffismitUssE 

Too moch ^eep is a hurdep, 

Schhemaun had this last $cutence put as a 
motio over the door of his bed-charober, 
Odysseus came to the but of the awinehercl 
in the guise of au infinn beggar and told his 
host that once he had been a man of mighty 
hut as he realizied that his pnesent condition 
was not in harmony with that boasted great¬ 
ness, he add«l: 

By looting at the Stubble you can certainly com¬ 
prehend i(Eliat is^ bow great the hsivest rnii^t 
have been). 
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tpodi }fave never ytt sliawn th^HIAClves lA aU 
men. 

U iA 1 lenibtD tbing tp ebt^ roy^ bloodr 

Thh was $. favont^ motto with partisans ot 
Charks the First. 

SJkrn axe tbe retmtes gf princta. 

slicpherds djeatre^ tbc blocks. 

A itiaa Id^ half pf hh manhood wfien he hfcomes 
a slave, 

$hynesa ill hecpans & man in want. 

bfea aro ea^dy geberoua itlEIi Apolihjei^ wealth. 

It te better to 4it than (o Uvt a failure. 

A djiinkard finjd$ imaery fgr first of all. 

May health he thioc and gieat joy, may tbe 
gods ^pt tbec pfoapenty. 

Tht Odyssey U the tale of an island-ruler 
who relunood after loa^ years to his detracted 
realm, slew the conspirators against his honfie 
and his power, aad by re-establishing his 
authority brought peace to his hingdlorn, 

A modem po?t wouEd have made the re¬ 
union of ihe husband and wife the olitna:n of 
the paem^ but the love motif Js secondary in 
Horner^ and the goal is not reached until it is 
evident that the death of the Suitors is to 
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retrain unaveEL^^ until tie strife ias bwn 
settled and the hero linnly fixjed cn tie tlirnne 
he inlffifited frwn. his fathers. The present 
close of the Odyssey is thus a riKessIty hy 
the very eanceplion of the pi>ctn^ The Odysi^y 
is QDtj as already said» a series of scenes hut 
a oEosely connected plotp fully thou^t out from 
the beginning. 

Even the many fairy talcs told at the Phaea- 
daits^ banquet must have been in the first 
formulation of the plot^ since^ the of all 
the companions is a necessary part of the^tgty^ 
yet these compatibus were lost in laJryland and 
it was in fairyland that Poseldou found the 
reason for his anger. 

When Odyssciia left Troy he had twdve 
ships and hardly less than sis-hundred follow¬ 
ers, hut when he reached home his ships were 
wrecked and ho was all aJonCr It is most un¬ 
likely that any e}:pjanatiQn for this change was 
ever put in verse eKcepl In the present narra¬ 
tive of our Odysiey. 

The Jiktd has more fire, more passion than 
the Odyss^^ hence is to be regarded as the 
greater poem^ and it has been more often 
quoted, but the handling of the material, the 
technique^ of the is inoomparahly 
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supcrkir. Tlut Odyiscy is tlie work oJ Homer 
when the poetic Hres have somesrhat cooled^ 
but wlken he had thorough*/ mastered the 
miTiutest details of epic coinpo^tiorL 

There are thre^ cOi^posiLional detecE# io the 
Iliad, Bs follows: the eliminatloa of the 

hero from the story lor long continuous 
sLreLchesj Achilles is not even named in the 
third book; SK:oTnJ^ the actigcn overcrowded 
On two of the importartt days^ since all the 
events from the be^irtnin^ of the second book 
until near the close of the seventh are supposed 
tn ooiue between dawn and dusk of a single 
dayj also the hating which began at the 
Opening of book eleven does not abate until 
near the middle of book eighteen; thirds there 
is no TiKessary setiuence or causatiem for many 
of the events of the poem, that is, Eome books 
are so loosely connected with the narrative that 
they scarcely advance the story. 

All these defects are completely mastered by 
the poet in the Odyssey, as the hero is never 
forgotten and h hardly less prominent in the 
books from which he is absent than in those in 
which he appears; the events are so well dis¬ 
tributed that no day is crowded with excess 
action; and, finally, the poem is an organic 
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wbolCj each part contrihudn^ the pbt, each 
scene dependjug on what ha^ preceded and 
inhucndng chat which is to follow. 

The^ poidU of superiority in the Odyssey 
seem due to espcriciHiE j±nd they seem to prove 
that this poem Is the work of tbe pcet^^ artistic 
malurityj, although that maturity marks a 
certaio decline m poetic ecstasy; thus support-^ 
fug the audent belief that the tisad was the 
work of Homcr'^s younger ycars^ the Odyssey 
of his ripe and advancing age. 
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VI. THE REACH OF HIS GENIUS 

H omer bk Lia 

the Jrametise reach, of his genius and 
in the e^fecutitm of tlie moat miTiute 
deUiils and In tb* ability syinpatbelically to 
portf^ [he most i^aried cbflrattesrs. His Zous 
Is woirthy to be the king of the so that 
poets as we(! as artists have made him their 
idleal of that cialtcd divinity^ yet hig Zeus is 
no better done than the swtneherdj the old 
Dtuse^ Or the inooceut girl, Nausicaa. 

With a single act, speeeh, phrase, or de^ 
scriptloh the poet is able so to fix personal 
traits or attributes that big diaractera take on 
an individuality distinct fram all the rest 
Slentor is given but two lines, yet hiii name has. 
become an adjecEiiw of almost univer^t use, 
even appearing as a scientific term of definite 
applkatton. 

Thermites appears but once and makes but a 
$ingte speech^ yet he has ever since been the 
representative of his ctaag, as cleat and distinct 
as il he had been a leading actor. When 
Emerson wrote i "Some figure goe$ by which 
' [63] 
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I'heraites too can Jove ajtd adtaire/^ no ane can 
doubt his meaning. Goethe refers to this one 
speech by Thersites as; 
dm Aenlieksie Origmal eistr stmscid&Uisckm 
Betna^ogenrcdc. 


TTetenp Andromache, Hecuba^ and Penelope 
wete all wives and mothers^ but the poet has so 
pictured them that each represents sotnetMny 
quite apart from the other ihret Xausicaa, 
the young princess of the Phaeaeiana, appears 
in but two bookSj yet she is so charming and 
so hqman^ so hke none but herself that she has 
lived in bter^tute as the perfect example Q^ 
gracious maidenhood. Goetbe planned a 
drama with her as a leading character, but 
abandoned the ideaj since be did not wish to 
compete with the original. 

Homer could urtate a ht to rule over 
gods and menj he could set forth the passions 
of an AdiiUes and put in his mouth speeches 
of royal rage and dignity, then he could just 
as Iwingly bring in the old slave Dolius and 
could put on his lips the teodErest of ait 
greeting; for when Dobus knew that Odysseus 
bad indeed returnedj he kissed lus hand at the 
wrist (a wonderful little touch!) and said; 
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“ May health be thine and gr^t joy, may the 
gods also grant thee pro^rity.” The same 
^niu^ could with equal fidfllity linger lovingly 
by the s^de ot the poor old dc^, Argos, that 
cast out with fleas and filth died of a brqtcn 
heartj hrohtn tor joy at eight of hh kind and 
affectfonate master who had left bam twenty 
years before. The poet docs not think it un¬ 
worthy of the h(*ro of so many struggles to 
add: "At s%ht of him Odysseus turned a^ide 
hU taco and wiped away a teat.” 

It IS the sdf^wnsdoHSness ot ids owni powers 
which makes a poet presume to oompose 
speeches for Achilles„ Odys^uSj ZeuSj and 
Athena^ but the real test of thia selt-confideiioe 
13 found when he undertakes to compose the 
song sgrtg by the Sirens. Giixe had warned 
Odysseus that he must haaten by the Sirens, 
since they chann all m-en who come near them; 
then she added that no one who had once heard 
their melodtogs strains could brin^ himsdf to 
leave them, white all about were the bones of 
men who had died as they tried to listen. 
There was only one means of safety and that 
was to fill the ears o f his comj^nions with wa^ 
while he himself was to be securely bound to 
the support of the mast. 
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Ody$seus, ordered, stopped tbe eats of the 
crew with wax, had himself securely bouad 
hand and foot and then started to sail past 
the Sirens, but when their song was heard he 
determined to delay and to listen, even Ji this 
meant destruction, but his companions, who 
could not hear, bound him in yet slrouger 
fetters, carried him out of the reach of the 
voice of the Sirens, and thus saved the ship 
and the crew. 

It must have been an entrancing song which 
couid induce a coaJ and crafty Odyaseus, in 
spite of definite warning, to throw away 'hU 
hopes of rthaca and of jusli to hsteii /or a 
mcrncQE to its strains. Homer doe? not shrink, 
he gives the song. 

This song is of miusuaJly rich melody even 
/or Hotmer^ a rnelody which inheres in. the 
orjgjital Greet and is Jogt Jn the transUtioa^ so 
that it Is possible to show bvt dimly Its bfiau- 
tles’ Come hither^ illustrioua Ot^seus^ great 
glory of the AohacaiQSj and moor your ship, 
for no one has ever passed ua by until he has 
heard the mellifluous song from our lips, When 
he has once heard he goes on with great joy 
and with increased hnowiedge^ shice we know 
all things such as the Argivee and the I’rojans 
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brought about through the will oi the goda, 
and we know a^l things which have over tuken 
place on the face of the fruttiol earth/' 

Jn this 5ong there h no appeal to the sen¬ 
sual, but only to hrs pride and to his ^gerncss 
tor knowledge. It was the proffer of knov^fJ- 
edge which tempted Eve in the Garden of 
Eden, Odyaseus would have fallen, as Eve 
Wl, If he had not been saved by the ws in 
the ears of his companions, for they were out 
of the Teach of temptation. Homer agrees 
with the Biblical narrutive in believing that the 
desire for knowledge is the strotygest of all 
human appeelj- 

Althongh Homer dared to put in words the 
song of the SirtnSp he did not dare to describe 
the beauty of HeleUj yet he was able lo give a 
wonderful impreascpn qf that beauty by show¬ 
ing the effect it had on others^ and those others 
were not pa^ionate and susceptible youths but 
the old mtn of Troy. As these old men, too 
feeble to nghtn yet full of bitterness at the 
misery Helen had brought to them, sat on the 
walls of their city th^ saw her approaching, 
ftnd a$ they looked on her face they forgot 
their resentment and could only say: " It is no 
wonder that Trojans and Greeks have suffered 
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long for 3ucb a Tfomanj iiince Ler face as the 
faoo of 5U1 immortal god/^ When meii in their 
plight could not Lhliik of censure because of 
the beauty of such a woman, she must have 
been sutpa^ingly b^utifu]. 

Omitting such minor charadtera as Dolorip 
Calchas^ Theoclymenus, Pisistrattis, and n^thers 
of that secondary prommcnce, of whom there 
are at kiist s score who act and speak, also 
omitting h]I the gods and omitting all the 
shades encountered in Hades and all the 
characters of Fairyland, we And that Homer 
has created or made use of about forty leading 
actors. Kftch of these forty speaks and acts 
with an independent and dehnite person¬ 
ality, so that it is pos$ible to form a picture 
and to write a character sketch of him. 
Compare this with the almost total absence 
of individualLsm in the character^ of most 
of the twelve dUciples named in the New 
Testament! 

Spiess in his Menseftenort smd Uddenium 
has dr^wn pen-portraits of twenty-Mfven actors 
of the lUad alone. All of these aqtojs, found 
in both poems^ are portrayed with such power, 
such d^tioetn^P (hat it is impossible to ^y 
that Homer e^dceU m presenting any one 
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□r people. Of thKfi forty leading obaraeters, 
but Iwiij Nslor, Mencfauap Ody^u^p and 
Heleoj tflte part in botli poems. 

Homcr'a willingne^ lo create different types 
of characterj seecns endless, and tlie genius 
wbtdi created a bluff and dense soldier suoh 
as an Ajai tarried for a moment to skekb the 
delicate hgiure of a Nausicaa^ merely that 
Odysseus might have a guide to the palace of 
the Fhaeacians- The poet tould have econo¬ 
mized by perniLLtiug the Iiero to observe the 
palace from sont« eminence and then by aJloW' 
idg Athena to dirtet bis going; a thing the 
goddess ready did in the end. 

The Crossing out of a fe^r verges would com¬ 
pletely detach Naustcaa from the story of the 
Ody^^ey- Nausicaa furnishes abundant proof 
that we are not deaiing with uninspired com¬ 
pilers or careful revisers^ but with the lavish 
extravagance of thriftless genius. 

No one of all these actors in Homer repre¬ 
sents a type, but all are human b^ugs with 
the liniLtatitHas and the contradictions of real 
people. 

Homer has over twa-hundred complEte 
similes and also many simple comparisons, 
such as Apollo came like the n^bt^” or 
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Thetis flitsEfi like & mi&t ” These similes 
KTc SQ vivid and so eastiy uaderstDC^d thit (hey 
have (umisfaed a poetic storehouse tor the 
moat varied imtera; even a book so remote 
as Fielding's Tom aboundE with similes 
in the Homeric manner. 

The religious element m Homer is so sab- 
Ordinated to poetie ends that it is Impossible 
to frame an Homeric theology^ yet the gods 
control all; men may delay but cannot thwart 
their purposeSr The will of Zens is always 
dedsivc but he was under the constant in- 
fluCuce of Athena^ who in both poems accom^ 
plishes her aims by winning the approval of her 
all-powerful fatherr 

Homer’s gods seem only remotely connected 
witb ri^teou 5 nesa> and the prayers always 
assume that the one praying has put the gods 
under some obligntloii and thus the prayer Is 
a demand Jor the repayment of a favor. The 
first prayer of the " O Apollo, if I have 
ever roofed for thee a pleasing tetnple^ or have 
burned for thee the fat thighs of hullodts or of 
goatSj then grant me thfs requ-estj^* shows the 
worshipper's attitude. 

Ail Homeric prayers are practical and arc 
appeals for victory^, vengeance^ or prosperltyp 
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bill tbere h n& femnt seetsisg * pure heart 
or f[>r peiSMal rigHteousnesSr 
Tbe gods are reprsetiLcd as alNkncwiDg, 
gOl-powerftilj and cveryffhefe-prtstii'Lj. but, evtn 
BO, they can be deceived and thtir 
trated in contradiction of their omniscience 
and flrriTiipotence , while in the first book of 
the Ilkd the attien Tras delayed because the 
gods bad gone to a long revel with the Ethi¬ 
opians and could not be consulted^—a flat 
denial ol their omnipresence. 

The evifletit irnTnorality and helplessness ot 
the Homeric gods early caused heart-bumitigs 
in the devout adnurers of the pwt and they 
tried to esplaio away their misgivings by the 
assumption that these gods were largely natural 
forces and that they were to be understood 
only as allegTorieSr This one example will ex¬ 
plain the method: Hephafistus is said by 
Homer to have been hurled down from heaven 
and only after lying helpless tor a long time 
to have been rstored to life, but he never tom- 
pletely recovered from the effects of this fall 
and he ponlitiued to hobble, with a distorted leg. 
This unnatural cruelty of a fathear to his faith¬ 
ful son is thus explained: “Hephaestus h an 
allegory for the two forms of firOp the hcaveniy 
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ani! tJifi earthly lire. The fire in the tueavea 
is perfect and needs no fuel, the fire that has 
Cflme down lo earth is Imperfect apwJ must be 
fed. The earlUy fire ra fed or supported by 
wocid^ and as lame men walk witfi w>Dden 
canes, so the fire that fcads an wjd is said 
to be supported by something like a canCj 
hence is itself eaJied lame.” 

In Homer there are no military or pricer^ 
classes. When Menelaus, Nestor, Odysseus, 
and the rest returned to their homes they 
doffed their armor and loot up work of much 
the Same nature as that done by the cofiunon 
people. Among the progressive states of 
Greene, soldiers and pjdcets never thwarted the 
search for truth and the efforts to establish 
liberty under law; the thing that more than 
all else separated the thinking of the Greeks 
from their Egyptian or Asiatic neighbors. AU 
this is in Hornet, but it fs hard to believe that 
he single-handed created that tolerant atmos¬ 
phere to which the world owes the great in- 
tellectual achievements of Hellas. 

The Homefric gods have long their 
influence in the realm of theology but they 
Still hold their place in the mechanism of 
poetry, even in the imagmatjon of a public 
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but dimly «(iu«d<ited with antiquity. The 
gpit of Nome OT Ot Hindu mytho^ have 
supplanted the gods of Homef m the poetic 
sphere, and his muse is still the pitTon of song, 
When HaTTilet ptttured his fathet as having: 

TAfl jrtmt 0/ 

An Atarj id tAFiOiitt cdfrtPmiPwip 

A jJfliHJfl liki tht keraXd Afefcvry, 

lie 15 uiipg Homeric mythology and h parallel¬ 
ing, if m imilalTn^, th* description of Aga* 
metnnofl as given in the 

His eye, aiid lofty brew tbfi counterpart 
Of Jove, the iDfd of thunderp il» lu& g^rth 
Anotlver Mars, with Neptune^la ample cbBt- 

Tn the Tifttprst, SliaJiCspeare introduces Itij, 
Ceres, Juno, end the Nympha is speakirtg in 
Homeric charntter, and Iris says of Aphrodite; 

Jmsihff d^fty C4^iing 
Tj&b imards PapHss, . r . in 

IrfsrJ' fiot ffflrtJoK kas rtliinaii 

This is draifn frcwn the song of Demodotus in 
Tvhich Aphrodite after her frustrated tiyst with 
Ahs sped bsct to Papho 4 , the seat of her 
favorito shrine. 
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Tbe use of Hotr^rac mytlwlo^ is all*per- 
viaslve And in all grades of Kt^rsituriep From l±ie 
highest flights of Shakospeare arid Milton to 
the last jokes in the daily papers and the ex¬ 
cited de^riptions of the latest prize-fighL 

Closely afcfn to mythology js the long list oJ 
famous mm and women who have pas^ fTom 
the verses ot Homer into the common language 
ol the race and who stand for something akin 
to human types: Hecnbaj the broken-hearted 
mother^ Prlamj the faithful and aged fatherj, 
hfestorj the wise but garrulous old manj Parisj 
the fop and the oowardj Hjector^ the noble 
husband and the self-devoted prince. The 
contrast between the things which these broth¬ 
ers T^r^nt is well shown in the familiar 
veraes of Longfellow: 

'BeitEF Me pn thi jltld to die 

T^w iik£ a fir/uMptf Fms Isffl and 

Hector was not only the devoted warrior but 
he was a brother who felt deeply the shame 
brought on the family and dly by Paris, and^ 
because of the indignation over that shame, 
he soundly berated him, hcnoc this side of his 
nature has givm the words ^ to hector^’ and 
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^hectoTing,'* wo« 3 s t“iTid in tie writings of a 
msn as itmote from the stream of the clissics 

as John Bunyan. 

Acbilles is stiH the typ 6 of the outapokcn 
and feailesi yfJuUs who preferred an eayiy 
death to seem mg dishnnori atso the oiher side 
ia shown ill the phrase, Achilles,” or 

even when he is not named, in tht eKp«5sicinj 
« sulking ID his tHit,” with a refermee to hia 
aiLger. 

Ajax represents the big and powerful figliter 
who relies cm his brute etien^ and sweats 
under a seven-told shield. Shakeepeare refers 
to htm as “ beef-witted Ajas.” In modern in¬ 
dustry machines and equipments of great 
power are often named after Mnip and tha city 
ef Chic:ago alone has sixteen factories which 
mate various Ajax tools or dfiviceSr 

Teucer, the clover archerj. Patroclus, the 
faithful companion, constantly appear io 
mode™ iiternlurop while the very name of 
lifentor, the guide of Tdemaohus, has come to 
mean guide, counsellor, and friend. 

In addition to these prominjent actors there 
are the mythical figures of dree and Circe^s 
wand {sc characteristic is this wand that it 
h still used by magidans and conjurers of 
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tvery sort)! Calypso^ Qiarybdis^ 

AeoluSp Aeetea, tie Argo^ AEiadnCj the Ama- 
the AethjopianSp Ate^ Amphitritfip Alc- 
mertip AlcestiSp Halcyontj AmphUrauap Amphi- 
tryon^ Aseleput^, Assaracus, AttaSp BeEleropbqe, 
BriarcuSp Ganymedep the GJanta, 
DacdaluSp Dardanus^ Deucalianp DionysuSp 
Enyatma, HesperuSp EuinetuSp Eurystheu^p 
ThemiSp Thetis, ThyesteSp Jasoaij. IdaSp Hippp- 
tadeSp Iri&r CadmtiSp Cassandra, Caator and 
Pq»lIuT^ iht CentaurBp the Cimmerians, the 
CyrJopSp Laomedon, Marpessa, Memnon, 
Minos, Niobe, Pa«Cl^^ Fajicpej Oedipus, 
Firithooia^ PelupSp Pruteua, the Sim3Sr Senielep 
the Gar^goa, JocaAta, Sisyphus^ Tenta- 

Ills, Tkhemua, the Titans, Hyperion, Chiron, 
Chimaerap the Pygmies, the XotuS'Eater^, the 
SymplegadeSp Thamyds^ Medea, Orion, and 
Hercuies. 

AH these are referred to under attrsboitea 
with which they have ever sirvee been joined- 
It may be that these later traditions were 
created out o^ inferences drawn from Hjomer; 
bnt Jt seems mere probahle that the poet was 
referring ta famlEiar taleSj tales which somehow 
survived without being incorporated Jn the 
poetry of Homerr 
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To tlk^e should be added such ^orda as 
oectar and ainbrosia, the drSnt ftnd food of th& 
Bods^ hepentbcy a dmg ma^ somethaDg 
wjakh deadeiied tb* ecus* of grief or pain; 
nioly, an herb capabte of wILhstandin^ the 
powers of sorcery; ichor^ a fluid flowing in the 
veins of the gods; a sardbaic smile, and 
Homeric iaughtjei^ also rosy-fingered dawn; 
aven the word Iliad has passed into a figure 
of speech in such a phrase as Iliad of 
woes/^ and Odyssey in sneh an expression 
as "an Odyssey of adventures. 

How important the words of this above list 
arc in modem hteratm'e will be shown by one 
of the lesser and more obscure of the number^ 
Proteus. 
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LITERATURE 

M ENEIAUS was unablE ta pt away 
fro-m iht I^Ladd of Pharos and id his 
ealrtmity was mel by Eidothea wtH> 
urged Mm tn farm an ambush and seize her 
father^ Proteus, who had the gilt of propli^ty 
and who, if firmly would direct Mcne- 

laua in method^ of escape and would telJ Mm 
also how tMnp at home Lad fared during his 
long absence. She slew and flayed four seals 
which belonged lo the flock ot Proteus, then 
she concealed Menelaus and three compankms 
under these shins of the sesUs and told them 
to await the approach of the aged sca-diviruty 
and seer, Proteus. About noon the &ea-god 
eftine out of the deep and, having numbered his 
and found that none was missingf he 
lay down near them and went to sleep. Mene- 
Ians and his companions threw off the skins 
of the seals and tried to seize the aged Pro¬ 
teus, But the old man loorgot not his crafty 
art and became first of all a bearded lion, next 
[S3] 
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hfi t(mk the foum of a aerpent, a panther, and 
a huge and then he changed into the 
hkeness of rutmlng water, after which he be- 
tiflw a tree with towering branch-Mj but ali 
this time we hetd on with determined purpose." 

At last when Ptoteus &aw that his wiles were 
in vain and chat big captors wiou(d not let him 
go, he assuTiied his wonted form, became again 
an oEd man of the sea and told Menefaua how 
he coLild resume his journey from the laland, 
aLso revealed the fate of many of the com- 
paoions he had Jeft at Troy, and ended by 
assuring him of his blessed immortality In the 
fields of Elysium which he was to enjoy with 
his restored and untarnished Helen. "Thus 
having spoken he saok under the billowy waves 
of the sea/^ and he did not reappear, at least 
in the poetry of Homer. 

This is the Homeric story of Froteus and 
raosl literary referencH depend on itj 

Spenser: 

Fijr fiy Aij PH^Afy kt iaie 

Af weniy /drmfj and shap^ m ntHotig wit^ 

Af CV& to andd moMar 

0 /pwEa, smetimi 0 fish in taJit, 
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nov tiiv e /iswfl, nmp c drasMt {I, j, lo.) 
AWp ftir Am mor^ sssaramc^y she ^qtar'f^. 

One day oj Pnjttur try kk raigAiy spell 
(For Froicws was wiih prapk€£y ititpk^d) 

Her deaTE sonna daltiny la Afir io £eiB, (Hl^ 

as-) 

TAcb It&e a Faerie PmgM ftimielje ke drest; 

For every shape em him Ac eoidd endem: 

TAch ft'Af a Mirsg he fa h&r expeslf 
And a^ed kingdoms uni a her in vsvf 
Ta be his Leman and Am Lady trew 
"But when aU ihts he noiking saw prevaUe^ 

Wiih k^der weanei he cast her la suhdew. 

And t^A iharpe lAnaafcj har afftn d^ cssayle;^ 
Sp ihitthing for fp ftflAc Aigr siubbarne eofage 
^uayie. 

To dreadfuU shafts he did himelfe iransjarm^: 
^fp^p Mhe a Gyaiml; mw like la a /Crtwf; 

TAch Me ff Cenidure; then Me la o stOTme 
B^ging Wilhin the W&ves. (ITT, Sj 40 and 41.) 

Shakespeare; 

ru play the orator as teeU at Naiar, 

Deceive more sl^y than Ulytset cOsddy 
I eon add col&ws to the carneteonf 
CAfltt^ shapes vrith Proteus^ far odvonlages. 

The words of Rithard^ Ifenry VI, Part III, 



HOMZK AMD HIB TrfffLVENCE 

a hUfTse ru JtJJHeJimfi d 
A Ap|, ^ewilf&t flfiarp jflmfiiinw d 
Arttf 

Awm, 

Uki JhvjB> A^fp fr^dfp 

Thts VDT^i of Puck: Mfd^uwtmer-mghi*s 

Dreamj. lH, i. 

PftrtffiiB is tlie namt ot the treacherous and 
fijckle l&ver in tie T'lcw -CJen^tfljwen Verfl™, 

Mntou! 

Jtt iwiBp JpmiJKr/Ki srl tAcj^ 

Voldlpfe QbJ ftt« 

In tfdn'mu jAa^ i'nJfHtr from the 
Droir^ lA?^A d JmfteC Id Am nslfts ^-P^- 

in, 60S. 

The song in Comts 867 fi. abounds in 
Homeric allusions and in it Pnrteus is called 
“ the Carpathian Wizard/* a typical example 
r)f Milton'^ display of great Erudition. 

Diyden: Bind And Fanik$r, III, SiS; 

0 fP*Mci»Ke_, wvif to Ae liedi 

Pope: Thi Dumkdj. 37 S: 

Hmc iflP^p Uke I^idats long iff vain tied down, 
Eicape wi mCflfffiri, and ftfffflK iAt ffflpn. 

im 


FROTEUS in ENtLrSH LITER A TUBE 
Tk^ E>uficiad, 11, T3^ ff: 

Sp PTolEutr kmied PH a nobler shape, 

BKome, wk^ JMftfj, a er m apt. 

^aisr£. The First Epistle of The Fir^t 
of Horace, 151: 

Did ever any wrlfi^ 

Trofisfwm tk£m€ivei ip straKgtly aS tkE Jlick? 

Thomas Gray; The CftaraEiers of The Chrisi- 
Cross Rffw^ 43: 

Profenff-JtJfce^ sSl trkhly oU shopet Can shm^, 

Shelley; Prtmetkeus Unbomd, HI, 2, 34: 
Bfuf PfQitm and his humid liympAi tkad mdri 
The shadsfw of fair if^ps^ 

Idsdem, III, 6s ff: 

Gp'rifi her lAat carved ikiii, vkkh Pfaftia idd 
Made Asians nwptiai ioow, hreaihmg wrV^ptt iV 
A wMce in Pe atcampUsktd. 

The Triumph 0} Xj/e^ 371 il; 

1/ Baccmfs eagle tpirii had ntU leapi 
Likt iightnirt^ Out of dorkneit — he compeHed 
TAb Proteus ikapt of Nature as it sleptf 
Tfl ii>ake, and lead to the caves that held 
The irsasute aj the secrcH ef its «Pfja. 


homes Aif[> HTS rNFLUENCE 

Coleridge; Unes To An AvUtmnal Evening, 

K«' 

Or ntitK the fovtf oi Tfoteut, ehanttfui GodI 
A Sltn^ tnlangled Arbeur / vould M(» 

Tjt i*idJ my ieve fftfx* Ifacniidt') tvUiy btem; 

Or bloom a ityrtlt, /rflm ipAorE OiiafeiH bovghs 
My -tope might Vtavt gay gsflendi fer her 
Anfittif. 

Wkin TwHighi it^te ocross ike j^iding 
To /o« J»y Lpvs Ev&fing Gii^i 

iw ih^ ssii fl/ 

Afttf JHJ /tfl'wiE finlstiS ort breoif/ 

On Sirapk iifiris rd fim a dre^tm h nigkt. 

To strike my j^rfoDs^ fl/ dsHgktt — 

Of JiMF 4 iJo/i io be m SfiiMiled Skies, 

AricT fflio htfUfiih a thmiand 

In his IIj 2 q , he refers to 

Shakespcant [hua - Shakespeare passes into 
dll fornis of human cliaracler and passion^ a 
Proteus of the Are and the flood, he hetomes 
all thiogSj yet for ei^r remains himself.” 

Wordsworth: S&nneiit 300 CIII- 

'Ike t«mia tt (W much vitk ^ 

, , . <jcrftrl Gifdf fCiker fie 
A Ps^an fiickled a's fl a^Feed &uiWOFii1 
Sfl mi(ki Vp siandi»s pkaianf it^h 

im 


PBOTEUB TM ENGLISfi; LTTEfiATUEE 

Have fAflt wctM mak€ mt foriarni 

Haw djA# oj /VfflAfiH ffim ihtr sia, 

Tti the Clouds, ff: 

jt/hJ ^iars 

Keep ihisr iftast solemn vi^ih nfftea thi Clouds 
else, shifihug. pCOceably thtir piact 
Uh£ Ifattds a/ vtimtaittg i^rittf or when iHey 

Aj ij some Protean art ihe chanie had wroughff 
Irt Iwiless ^wx flf'sK ethereal deep 
Scatter^y a Cydades of various shapes 
And degtets of htouiy. 

The Ktver Uaddon^ Sonnet, IV: 

A Protean ehango seems wrought vkite / pursue 

The eurvos, a lootely tMitOrod chain doth make; 
Or rather thou appear*st o glistering fraaAe^ 

SiHenfj. and io the gaaePs eye unirue. 

HaziitL jfl his ^$!5ayj Character 0/ Burke, 
complains tJiat he tan describe other craters, 
but as for Burke, ** Who can bind Proteus or 
confine the roviivE flight of genius? ^ 

Emerson abounds wilh references to Pra- 
teus;. these tbree quotations will illustrate the 
meaning that word bore in his writings^ 
Rssay on Bhtory: '^£ach new law and 


HOUEK AWD HIS INFLUENCE 

pdlilicai movenitnt baa tor lyou. 

Slatid before each of its Ublets and say^ 
* Under tbjB mask did my ProteLis nature hide 
itsatf/” aJid a^aio in this same E^ssy: “The 
pbil&BophLtal peiCJ^pdon of identity thro-Uflh 
endless luutatLans of form makes, him (man) 
know the Proteus. What else am I who 
laughed or yesterday^ who slept last night 
a ijorpse^ and this morning stood and ran^ 
And what see I on any side but the transmi¬ 
grations of Pr&teua?“ 

E^iay Art Nature: “The fab!e of froteus 
haB a oordial truth. Each particle (in nature) 
la a microcosm, and faithfully renders the like¬ 
ness of the world.^^ 

Roden Noel; Essays on Poets ofid Poe/ryp 
page 164: In discussing Browning^s great 
ability in psychological soiily^s and the diffi- 
cully there involved- 

*^The Protean soul ever eluding her own 
self-knowledge and the koowledge o-f othersp 
by ftsiuming infinite marks and shapes " 

These quotations are only a $elecLfoii from a 
vast number of referenes to Proteus in Eag- 
lish literature- 

His name has passed over into the realms of 
botanVp biologyj and zoologyp denoting in each 

[^] 


PHOTEUS IH 3ILNCI.ISH LITERATURE 

case iiLstabiihy at changeablenesa. It 

bas even c^itexed the domalti uf sJangj to de-iiole 
an Afitor w1h> obliged to asaume Inferior and 
changing r^les. 

Refenenoea to this god are in all clasais 
of literatnrcp and a recejit publicatioci, /flftcj 
fpr AU Occasions, tries in the Introduction to 
give a debnition of ml, then in despfl.ir adds: 
** It asi bard to settle a clear and definite 
noEion of wit as it is to make a portiaiE of 
Proteus/^ 

During tbe celebraElon of the festival of tbe 
Mardi Gras at New Orleans ibet* h the Car¬ 
nival or Ball of Proteus at which the leader 
assumes to be that divinity, and he must al¬ 
ways appear in a new guise and a new wstume. 
The ingenuity of unifonn designers is taMd to 
make a new creation eath year, a creation 
whidh must also show that the leader is assum¬ 
ing to he a divinity of the sea. 

Proteus has even becoine a Christian namot 
and the full name of the grent electrician is 
given as Charles Proteus Steinmetz. E do not 
know whether be had this name from birth or 
not, but the application of the name of the 
wizard of the sea to the wizard of ekctrlcity 
looks like an after-thought. 

[Qi] 


Hl>MER ANT> HIS INFLITENCE 

The widespread influence of this divinity is 
but typical ef most of tbe creations of Homer. 
A TT^ialua^ Cfrcen or Niote would show simi- 
kr extcnaion; white Hden, Hecuba, Hector^ or 
Ncslor would so overwhetm with material as 
lo daunt the most eager student 

Even aJI these gods, her&cs, fables^ idea§, 
aad words, so widely used and known, reveal 
but faintly the influence of Homer. 

Aristotle founded his fiumensdy important 
theory of poetry on what the /iiffd and the 
GdyJJ^ actually are, regarding them as the 
standard of perfection both in plan and in 
eseeutJon- 

Profcssor Ditoo saysi " In the centuries 
during which Ote ideal of heroic poetry was 
in debate Homer was without a serious rival. 
He is without a rival still,” 

His influenoe is to be estimated by the fact 
that at the very he^nuing of our nterature he 
set up an Ideal and gave an eiatnple which has 
inspired and guided aLE writers influenced by 
European civilizatioD, He is the dy^minating 
force with thc$e who have rt^ad him and also 
with those who have read him nol^ for he cre¬ 
ated the atmosphere in which liberalising cul¬ 
ture has continued to abide- 
[^ 1 ] 


Vni. HOMER AMONG THE 
ANCIENT GREEKS 

A ll Grtek qrt^ MdCty^ and literature 
assume the poetry of Homer as 
a back^und and a foundadon. 
Xenophanes, the Brat writer in whose works is 
found the name oJ Hotner, &aya: " Fiorn the 
jwl nninj^ j for all have learned from Kim/' 
Flato refers to him as the one who has trained 
Hellas, and calls Kim “ the best and the most 
divine of peetSj” "the greatest of poets and 
the first of the dramatists,'* 

He wa^ regarded by entire Hellas as the 
greatest poet, the father of tragedy^ the pat¬ 
tern for oratory, the source of theolofy, the 
leader in all dviUzdng pursoits, so that Plato 
called him: " the poet wise m all things." 

Cicero cOoId say with bnt littJe exai^ration: 
“ Homer because of his out 3 tandl^ng eicellence 
made the common name ^ poet' his own proper 
name/' and Philo to the same effect: ""AI- 
thoLi^ there were unnumbered poets^ Honser 
was meant when the word ' poet ^ was used,” ” 

[9J] 
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Tlwn by a sudden aiJft Hamer was wcll-nigb 
deprived of his own name and Plato waa caUod 

Bomirus Phihsopkfrafn” Aesop, "Etmerus 
fabttlamm/* SophocleSf" Il^tnerkus Traskui/* 
and Sappho, femak In oath 

case the word Homer was intendod to canv^ 
superUtIve honor. 

Coins were stxud; with hla likeoiesa, days 
were named for h3m^ and recurring ftstivak 
celebrated in his memoiy. Artjata strove to 
reprodiDce with paint, marble, clay, or metal 
h[s conceptions or his characters, and gram' 
mars were first needed and prepared in order 
to discuss the Homeric language. 

Protagoras has the honor of being the first 
to difiCLiss the significance of the ttu>odSj and 
his query regarding (he use of the imperative 
m dK first verse of the Iliads whether or not 
a divinity should be addressed with an impera¬ 
tive, may well have been the fitst step towards 
a scientific treatment of that important part 
of ayntair 

Homer used many words which were archaic 
even in his own age and which were difficult of 
interpretation in subseqttent timea, hence the 
need for explanation and the creation of lexica. 
I1ie first of these were devoted solely to the 
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AMOHG THE ANCIENT GBEBEIS 

tlucid&Uon of Homeric vocabulaTy, Thia fact 
wias ^ famEUar that poeta of comedy co^]d 
introduct parents quKtEoning their children on 
the ineaniDg of oi>$*lrte or obscure HomerSc 
^fords. 

The great Athenian dramas wie regularly 
presented in Athena but a single time, yet the 
poetry of Homer and of Homer alone waa re¬ 
cited at each recurring Fanathenaic festival; 
thus it was kept constanUy fresh in the public 
mind. Ihe fact that the Scholars of Ale^tau- 
dria used, in their Tccenaion of the tei±, copies 
from SiPOpc^ Chios, Aigo^t and Marseilles, evi¬ 
dently state or public copies, shows that Atherts 
could hardly have been alone in suob rcdtalfi. 

Greek audiences^ despite the frequency with 
which they heard them, never wearied of listen¬ 
ing to the Homeric poems, and an orator could 
be sure of arousing the interest of his hear¬ 
ers by repeating verses from the Ukd or the 
Ody^icy. 

Aeschines in a speech, supposed to have been 
delivered before a Jury, paraphrased and 
quoted Homeric vetSKj then turned to the 
<^rk and asked him to recite, first the passage 
where Acbill« expresses his determination to 
avenge the death of Palroclus, then the words 


HOUEII AJiD HIB tITFtUKNCE 

of Uie shade of Fatroclua in which Achilles is 
begged to pr^are a commoo burial place for 
them boUi, and nert the warning of Thetis 
that the death of her flan wilt follow ch^ upon 
the slaying of Hector. The dexh h assumed 
to have recited at onee the desired passages, 
twenty-sii: verses in ah. 

It seems most improbable that the clerk 
cauld have taken the time to search a manu- 
siript in order to find the requested scenes, 
but he must have recited at once from memoiy. 
AesdtujiK never asked him if he knew the 
vecscs and seems to have taken that knowledge 
as A matter of couiBe, Verses from Hesiod and 
Euripides are also quoted in thi& same speech, 
but Aeschines does not call upon the clerk to 
recite them^ he does that himself. 

This knowledge of Homer on the part of a 
clerk would be no novtltyj since we know that 
Homer was committed to memoTy by the iutel- 
lectual ilatc of the Socratic drelic and we are 
tuld that even the Eorysthenes almost all knew 
the JiiAd by heart, although they were a rude 
people bving on the banks of the distant 
Dnieper River. 

Socrates In the speech given at his trial an¬ 
swered his advisers, who urged him to desist 
[^61 
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fr^in the search fur iratli ^ tliu& tfl [oHov 
A safe course, by' quoLiog ibt Hottieric example 
of Achilles, who preferred an early death to 
Bcemfng diahotior; then, when Socrates was con¬ 
demned tc death he con&oled his ft[eads and 
himself with the hope that dealh would make 
it possible for him to question Agamemnon and 
Odysiieus, and that he could be with Hdtner. 
While he was in prison and his end was near 
he thought a divine spirit had given him a 
revelation through the tncdium of an HomEric 
versei 

Wherever the Greeks went Homer went with 
thEin. He was known from India to MarselHeSj 
from the Dnieper t?o the upper Wile, and so 
great was his pronunence that among the lit¬ 
erary papyri found in Egypt about throe hun¬ 
dred are from Homer, whale the poet who ranVs 
as second in the nuinbcir of such papyri fs 
EuripideSj who has but twenty-seven.** 

The oreer of Ale^cander the Great was 
largely an attempt to realize the Homeric ideal 
and to duplicate the glory of Achilles. Alex¬ 
ander on all bis campaigns carried with him 
a copy of the Htadf calling it a perfect, port¬ 
able tr-efisurt of military virtue. Many of that 
conqueror's acts would have little meaning, if 
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did nat know that be was iTnitatiive both 
the pasyon and the eMravggantc of the 
Homersc hero.^* 

Homer ™ ibe ^atest single (orce m mak¬ 
ing of the Greeks a kindred peopie and in giv¬ 
ing them a tnuLiially understandable language 
and common ideals. This poetry not nnly per¬ 
meated af[ classes of Eodety and reached the 
utmost confines of Greek civUizatioOj but Its 
influene? oontiniied thiougtaouE tbe entire 
Greek petlod itself, fete alike in Hedodj the 
poet nearest In time to Hgmer^ and in Julfan 
the Apostate, who tried ta vain to rtstore the 
ancient god^ to a position of power and rever¬ 
ence, The last ohorts made by Hypatia to 
bring back the beliefs and ideals of early 
Greece went coiinected with Hojuertc poetry. 

The wordi of Dio Chrysostom: ** Homer f$ 
firstj middle, and last for every boy^ for every 
man in vigor^ and for every man in old agep“ 
bold true to all parts and to all periods of 
Greece, to a Plato and AxE^toCie in Athens and 
to shepherds and barmen on the Fontus. 

He^clitus fold the story of the glory that 
was Greece io these words i earliest 

infancy was iDtmsted to the c&x^ of Homer, 
as If he had been a surse, and whife still in 

[98] 
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cmr $waffdliug doUie& were fed an fa* 
verses, as if they bad been our motber^s milk. 
As we grew to youth we spent tbsit youth with 
him, together we spent our vigorous oi^nho^d, 
and even in old age we continued to fliid our 
joy in him. If we laid him aside wo soon 
thirsted to take him up again. There h but 
one terminus for men and Horner^ and that is 
the terminus of life itself,“ [This Herachtus 
is not the famous philosopher but an inter¬ 
preter of Homer living in the earlier years of 
the Roman Empire.] 

Even the early Christians felt it necessary 
to connect tfacir faith with the Homer pI their 
fathers, hence they re-wrote the sto-ry of the 
hi^th^ life, and death of Jesus Into poems made 
up entirely of tags and of verses from Homer. 
Wc have such a poem, supposed to be the 
work of FatriciuSr a bishop, and of Eudocia^ 
the empress and the wife of ^ younger 
Theodosius. 

This poem is of such great signlheance as an 
illustration of the lasting reverence for Homer 
that 1 have thought it worth while to add here 
the translation of a part of ith the account of 
the birth of Jesus, the star and the shepherds. 
In these verses not a single change bad been 
[Q9l 
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made calher in form or in arKuigeTneiit of the 
Homeric; ori^n&l. 

Bui ffbcn the lab^yzing g^Jddesa of duJdbirttlj 
XVI, 

One month just ending and ajioihcr alr«a,c^ begin* 
ojn^ij (Od,, XIVj i6j) 

Idm to light, and h# saw (he rays of the 
gun, ill, XVI, iSS) 

The year hA'nng fiutshect lla course, the hours caRW, 
(Od.p XI, 

A ^eam teached (0 heaven, and [Ui tie earth 
taugbfid, (II., XIX, 36J) 

AD tie (rid men and h\ew^ lie young men also 

au 7E5) 

Were surprised and their gpSrii fell to their feel; 
(h, XV. 

Then a star arose hrigienst of aHlp a gtar whirii 
(0d,xm,gj) 

Shines cleatestp aFtCf it has bathed in til* ocean^ 
(Tl., V, 15) 

ShowinS A sign to men with Lta wonderfully bright 
beams, (It., Xm, 1+4) 

Which a shepherd in (hg helds with hi^ ftochs ( 11 ., 
V, 13?) 

Marveled al in hds heaJTl, for he believed it a god. 

m. Ip m)- 
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Certainly these verses reveal but littk of the 
Aixount as given in the reTfawtehi, but 
they do show a pathetic alteoipt to re-tell the 
story of Jesus in wo-rds with whlth these late 
Greeks and eaxly Christiftns must have been 
thorough^ lannhar, and they ^how also the 
loDg-conttnued mfluence of Homer, 

With Homer Greek culture began, with him 
it flourished, tvith him it won dominion^ with 
him it fell^ and wJOi hini it rose again. He ws 
the Erst adequately k> express the Hehenie 
spirit and he was the last to keep it alive. 
No other great people has been ag much the 
cieatloi] of a single person^ and be to the 
Greeks their law-giver, teachetp and poetj. 
combining in himself the characters of Mo^, 
David, and the prophets. 

What the Greeks might have been, if there 
Lad been no Homex, we cannot guess, but what 
they were at their best wa^ largely because of 
him. Hellenic influence is in no small meas- 
ure the Influence of Homer. 
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rX. HOMER AND ROMAN ITALY 


T he Romans were slow in turning 
their minds to creativ* and icno^ina- 
tive literature, but long confined their 
efforts to short war een^s^ legal enactments* 
mOAtimentai inscriptionaj aimatsj and short 
encommins in prai^ of the dead or of ancea^ 
tot!. Hpmer was far from ail these and exerted 
litlJe or no influenoe on Roman thought until 
the ^d of the First Ftinlc War, when Livius 
Andtodcus created the first piece of literary 
work in tbc I^tin language of which any im¬ 
portant fragments have been preserved, and 
that was B version of the Odys^sey composed Id 
the native Saturnian ver$t. 

Homer thus became in a fneasitre for the 
Romans what he bad been for t^ Gre^, 
source of learning and letterSi since this I^dn 
Odyiiey was the book used in the instniction 
of the young, and Horace as a boy, nearly two 
cenLurtes latcCj was obliged to commit to mem¬ 
ory from dictation thLs old Latin Odyis^- 
The real beginnings ol Latin literature date 
Jrnin the next generation with Ennius, known 
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fli the father of Lattn pMtry, who turned to 
the tradiUona qI hia own people for the theme 
of his epio, the AmMleSr Livius Androoicua 
had trAnslated Homer lotci the Saturoiao ™se, 
but Bnmu£ aJbaadoned thi^ native rhythm anrf 
lu spite of the difficulties of the language wrote 
his epic in the dactyl^ hexameter of Homer^ 
thus eliminating the native poetic tendenciK. 

Ennius heheved that Hemver had appeared 
to him m a vision and had aAsnrcd him that 
his awn soul had passed into the body of En- 
niuSr hence his aepiratiOD to be the Homer of 
Itaiy^ The /fiod and the Odyisey luraished 
the poetic ideals and inspiration for the An^ 
Tt^eSn Sfeut&ch^ one of the best modeni au^ 
thoritieSj says: Ennius showed that Homer^s 
soul had possessed him^ not only by the use 
of the Homeric hexaiEbeter and Homer^s for- 
mulaOj but also by the borrowing of phrases^ 
ver^Sr and descriptions “ * thor¬ 
oughly waa the permeated with the 

spirit of Homer that Enaios was called a sec¬ 
ond Homer, H&mtrui. 

Cicero excused his own borrowings from 
Plato and Aristotle by sayiog that Ennius bad 
transferred ver^s from Homer into bis own 
poems. 
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Horaer throush LiviUB ajwi Ennius becanta 
a damtotlng at tbe very begbjiii^ 

t}i Roman literature.. 

It is a slrikEng inditation a\ immortality 
of Hismer tiiat, atthiGiiflh ht was older by many 
cenUitifis than EonitiSp hei works have surviv^ 
whQ* the poetry oi Ennius lias practically dis- 
appearedj since we have but smaU fragments 
of his workSj not over ort&^fortietJi of the whole. 

Ennius t™& tmtive to the language of Greece, 
hence knew Homer in his own tongue and did 
not rely on the translation of the Odyisty 
which had been made by Livius. It was not 
until the end of the second century bj;. that 
the was translated into Latitip when 

Matius and Crassus each made a Latin yer- 
ston of the Iliad. Both used the hexameter 
of the original, 33 tbt Latin Saturnian had be^ 
come obsolete; such was the preeminence of 
the Horaerie meter. 

With the beginnicig of the first century, the 
great ege of Raman litcraturej the influence of 
Homer had become almost universal in Rome. 
Ocero tried hi^ hand at translating into hexa¬ 
meters various passages from Homer,, s.S-r the 
soDg of the Sirens and other famous passages. 
The longesL continuous translation from Homer 
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which has been preserved m the works of 
Cicjtro is the speech of Odyssous when he re¬ 
peated to the Greeks the atory of the ning 
sparrows eaten by the serpent, ffiving a versipii 
of ihirly'lwo verses. 

Cicero wue m Homeric enthu^sst nnd in 
his Pro Ar^^hia he quotes the envious words of 
AJescanderj spaken at the tomb of Achilles: 
" O fortunate Achilles who didst ftTid in Homer 
a herald of thy ^loryl ” then Cicero adds: 
“Ttue mdeedp for without Homer the same 
mound that cover^ hig ashes wouJd cover his 
glory also." 

The letters of Cicero were written for pri¬ 
vate purposes and not for publicBtion or dis¬ 
play^ hence bis quotations in them from Homer 
prove that Homer was familiar to him aud to 
those who received the letters. 

These Homeric quotations in the letters el 
Cicero extend over the period from 6s to 
44 E.c. In the letter to Atticus which is given 
first placcj Ad A££., I, r, 4, Cicero compares 
the prize for which he 1$ striving with that fer 
which Hector ran with Achilles in the race for 
his own hfop Since he was not ruiuiiag to wm 
the hide of an ocr or a sacrificial victim,’^ In 
the letter he wrote to Atticus in Nov, 44 he 
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put t^o quotations from Hbmer Forty-nine 
of these letters have such quotatloDS^ some let- 
teifs contaLELLi^ several. In a letter to Julius 
Caesar in which recominends the son of a 
frieti4 in ha applioation for appoifttinent to 
some offtdal poaltion there are four quotatbns 
from HoineT^ two of which have two entire 
versesj each. The tone of the letters shows that 
Caesar could be presumed to he very familiar 
with Humer, and this familiarity seems to have 
been corumoa among the better Romans for 
several ceaturies. When Marcus Porcius Cato 
heard of the escploits of Scipio m A^rica^ he 
exclaimed: "He alone keeps his discretionp 
while all the as shadows dit about/^ (This 
h the description of Tiresias in the Odywey.) 

When he saw Carthage in flames, Scipio re¬ 
peated the forebodings of Hector: A day 
shall come when Troy shall fab, and Priam, 
and the people of Priam of good ashen spear,” 
evIdentEy foreseemg the fate of Rome in the 
ruin of Carthage. This same Sdpio, when be 
heard of the death of the liberal and refotmerj 
Tiberius GraochuSp exclaimed in the words of 
Athens. i:oncet:Ding the doom of AEgisthus: 

Thus may perish even another, whoever does 
such deeds.^' In Cicero's time of pride and 
[lOfi] 
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^ory Sextus quoted to him tJie mirds of 
Hectors " May I meet my end, not slotlifully 
and ingjoriously, but having Jlinished somt 
gieat exploit to tte renowitcci! even among, 
future genoratioiis." [This was Seitu^ Fedu- 
caeus.3 

As Brutue was about to sail from Italy bia 
Tfife bc^n to weep at afgbt of a painting which 
represented the part]ng of Hector and Aiidxo- 
mache^ when one of the Iri^ds repeated^ 
^^But Hector thou art to me faiber^ mother^ 
and brother^ and thou art also my glorious 
husband.Brutus instantly tooK up the quO' 
Lation and, smDfn^, said in the orig^l Greek 
that unlike Andromache she was not hidden 

to attend the loom and the distaff.” This 
little incident with its setting shows how thof- 
ougbly at home Homer had become among the 
Romans, At a magniliccnt banquet in honiDT 
of hJs birthday^ Brutus took Up a cup, and, as 
he held it high, he pronounced the dying words 
of Fairoclus: An evil fate and X-eto'’s son 
have brought me to ruin,”—a verse which 
seemed prophetic of his own doom. When 
Brutus and Cassius were quarrcUEcvg, Marcus 
Favonliis^ a Roman senator^ rushed mto their 
presence and tried to calm them by quot- 
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ing the spsEcb oi. Nest^fp begmfiing with the 
words: "Obey me, for ytiu an? both younger 
than r " 

The Rjoman ertp^iwrs in mfluientB of eadte- 
ment would quote Homer fti lus own bnguage. 
It is, said that Augustus;, humiEiated by the 
lioeotioiisness of his danghter, repeated thfi 
words spoken to Faris by Hector: that 

you had perished unwed; or had ne^er been 
born ” At another timej when Augustus made 
Tiberius his hetr and successor, he q;uoh!d the 
words which Diomede had used regardiug 
OdysseuS; as he chose him his companEon tor 
a night foray: "If this man follows me^ we 
cAn both come safely bact even from biasing 
fire, since he is extremely shrewd in planning.^'^ 

Even the brutal Caligula was so versed in 
Homer that he could shout to some subordi¬ 
nate kings who were striving amoug them¬ 
selves: ^ Let there he one lord and One king/' 
and he, Caliguhi, defied Jupiter with the words 
of Ajax: " Either raise me aloft, or I will raise 
you.^^ Claudius reveled in his abiliLy to quote 
Homer, and it is said ihat once when he pun- 
l^ihed a foe he ordered his death with tbe 
Homeric verse: “Waid off the man, since 
he has been the first to show vinleujce.” This 
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foible of quotiog ver^ from Homer is mado 
the matter of dever satire by Seneca, who 
wrote a poem to glorify the emperor'i adiriLs- 
5ion to A place aiDDmg the gods. When Hie 
officers of Kero had oevolted asd he was forced 
to fletj he tnew that the horsemen were near 
who bad been sent to capture him, and as he 
heard them approach he uttered the words of 
Nestor: “The sound of 3eet steeds dugs in 
my and put bis SWOrd to his own thrqatr 

The Imowledge of Hdiner which ibese quo¬ 
tations mdicate continued throughout all the 
period of the Empire and even survived Its 
faU. 

Homer ahtj VntciL 

However^ Homer^s greatest influence on Ro¬ 
man letters and through them on SEibatquent 
centuries has been Ehrough none of the Cae¬ 
sars, but through the ^cne^oi Virgil, a poem 
written under Homeric influence, abounding 
in Homeric scenes, and showing throughout 
Homeric imitation, and yet of such outstand¬ 
ing greatness that, although left unfini$hed, if 
has given its author a position that for cen¬ 
turies petmilEfid him to challenge supremacy 
with Homer himself. Virgil is now given in 
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genera] a p<s5iUo(ii subordinate to Hotnerj, but 
this is due to the vkmg estLmate of Horner^ not 
ro any l«s apfiroctatioii Virgjl. 

T1»e Jiidrf is a w poem^ the Odyi^ey a 
pOcfft of tiavel and adventure. VlrgH decided 
to add a third poem to this snoail group, and 
with the first words, io™ nimm^c cawo, 
showed that be inteu-ded Co cover the theme of 
eath of the other poems. The Odyssey told 
of the wandering and struggles of a victorioue 
t^reek after he had. left conqueied Troy for 
b's bomfli in the wtst^ and the A^nsid shows the 
other side of that picture by teUIng the fate of 
the Trojans and the story of oac of the con¬ 
quered as he fled fro^n that same Troy and also 
sought a home in the remoter Tsest. Each had 
to win a victory and to cmquer for himself a 
place where he might live and rule. 

Tht story of the is thus exactly con¬ 

temporary with that of the Odytsey, and 
Aeneas must have been enlertained at the court 
of Dido at the very time that Odysseus was 
lingering lu the isbnd of CalypsOr 
Vir^ was obliged to depend On the 
md the Odyss$y for his descriptions of the 
manners, implements, and customs ol the clvi- 
llEacion which formed the background for his 
flio] 
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poem, since Homer wias tbe only antbority for 
JJie la ft ot bcrpac ^lge. 

The Acneid was nothing les than the hold 
attempt to arouse Romaji patriotism and to 
create national enthusJastn by means of a lit¬ 
erary creation constructed on. Homeric tounda- 
tinns and largely out of Homeric materials. 

The Kiad furnished the hero, Aeneas the etm 
of Venus and Anchis^s, and it also fum^hed 
the driving motive of the poemp the ang^ of 
Juno, and it likewise furnished the pattern for 
the war and the battles by which the native 
races were subdued. The Odyssey furnished 
the outline for the jourueyfrtgs and for most of 
the adventures in or near fairyland^ but the Jji- 
fEuence of both poems is evident in all parts of 
the poeITl^ even if the first six boohs roughly 
correspond to the Odyssey, tbe last sis bwhs 
to the liiad. 

Some of the structural sioiHaritles with the 
Odyssey are the following; severe! years Oif 
the hero’s wandering have passed before the 
action of the poem b^ins; the hmo is driven 
by a storm to a region where his glory Is al¬ 
ready known j Odysseus hears a song in which 
his own praise is sung and Aeneas sees repre¬ 
sentations of his own greatness done in bronze; 
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eflcti k ur^ied to Ml of lus wanderings and Ms 
name; atid eaoh takes up in tho same manner 
tie stotty of tda miseri^ and adventureL 
la ioti poems the Story of tie bero'a own 
adventures k told in tic first personp suf^ 
fered this, or I did tfiatp" but when they leave 
the land to whioh they bad been stoTm-drivenp 
ihe p«t tells the Kale ta hU own perwn and 
both Odysseus and A^naas act and speak in 
the third person. 

The stgnn is similarly described In both^ 
even the same minute details re^ppeoTp e.^., 
Homer says: " Poaddooi covtrcd sea and land 
alike with doudSp and night camo down from 
the heavens" and Virgil renders it thust 

Eripmnt iiihito nuhes naeJlinwiiJie djtcnque 
Tciicrofucn ex goitis^ psmiu nOlt incnbat atra. 

Aeneas as wtU as Odysseus passed by or 
near Scyllap CharybdiSp Circe^ and the Sirens^ 
but it was obviously impossible for them both 
to heve had aimitar adventun^ with the Cy^ 
clopsj fodr that monster had but one eye, and 
this single eye could not have twice boen 
blinded. Virgil introduced the shrewd device 
of having Odysseus ahundon unknowingly one 
of bis comparLions in the haunts of the Cyohip^p 
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th^n liaving this alxmdoned cottipauiDn appeal 
to A eneas lor safety and tell ta Trojan ears 
Uie horrible tale of the fate of hh own as&o- 
cilates withm the cave of Polyphemus, 

Jupiter sent Mercury to mate knoini Ms 
purpose that Aeneas must not remain with 
DIdOp as the same god v/as sent by him to 
Calypso to perfonn a like service concerning 
Odysseus. 

Games were held In honor of AnchiseSp ex¬ 
actly as they Lad been held in honor of Patro- 
olus. A ship-race is sul^tituted for the chadot- 
raoCp but the incidents are very similar. In 
some of the other contests the very details of 
the Iliad are repeated- In the foot-race of the 
Homeric games Ajaxp the son of OiteiiSj is 
about to win, when he slips and felts in the 
dung and filth of slaughtered o^enj so also 
37isu$ who Is in front of the tLinners falls down 
in the gore and Mth of cattle which had just 
E>een slain. 

In Homer^s account of the contest in archery 
it is said that a dove was fastened by a thong 
to a pole or mast; then the announcement was 
made that the one who cut the thong would 
receive the second priM, the one who hit the 
bird would be (he winnerr In this contest 
[lU] 
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Teucer shoe aaad mJased LEk bind^ but ojt tbe 
tbqmg so that tho looseasd bird flew aloft, but 
MfirioneSp t^Iw waa aJi-preparedp sltw the bird 
as it flew and tbua wq tbe first prize. 

There is a Ibgical diificulty in this contest, 
fOT had the first archer soeceeded in the Eagier 
tftsh of lutElnf tbe tethered bird the second 
anther could have had no contest^ for he cer¬ 
tainly tKiUlcI not have aimed at the thong. 
One would Mvt supposed that Vbgil could 
have made a slight change here and thue have 
provided a real mntest^ but he did not^ for in 
thi£ same contest in archery Mnestheus' shot 
severs the ciird which bound the bird and as 
it flies aloft it is transfixed by the arrow shot 
from the bow of Eurytion. Virgil could not 
represent the great archer of Che Trojans^ Tan- 
darusp as victor, for Pandaros had been slain, 
hut he represents Eurytlon as the brother of 
that treacherous bowman. 

Such athletic contests as are described by 
boCh of these poets were the very Hfe of the 
atident Greeks and their greatest glory was the 
athletic prize, but such contests held no high 
place among the Romans, and the feelings 
aroused in a Greek by gtrch descriptions had no 
counterpart in their emotions. The games in 
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Vitgtl are nut only an imitatiun^ byt they are 
raotic, foreign to Latin Uffi and tJnougjht. 

Aeneas, too, was forced to take a trip to 
Hades m order to Hsnsylt the slmde of An- 
cbise&i just as Odysseus had made: the same 
journey to coiisuH the shade of TlresLas. 
When Odysseus was sLartmg on tMs journ^^ 
one of his companions had died from accident 
unobserved by his compameus; this shade of 
the unhuried sailor met Odysseus before be 
entered Hades and begged him to perform tbt 
Etting burial riles, then erect on tbe top of hk 
mound an upright oar, the oar with which ia 
life he had rowed with his companions. Aeneas 
in a similar manner learns of the death of bi^ 
follower and promises to erect for him a mound 
and on that mound to fix the oai with which 
he» Misenus, had rowed. 

Aeneas as well as Ody&seus found that a 
sword could not avail a^inst the shades, for 
they were unsubstandal phantoms. The sil^t 
anger with which Ajai turned away from 
Odysseus furnished Virglf the chosen method 
for describing the meeting in Hades of Dido 
and Aeneas. 

The description of the war which occupies 
much of the last sis books of the: Aendd 
[iisl 
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sbouTL-ds with incidgnts taken from the Iliad; 
seme nf whrch itre inevitable in Homerp tut 
have little motive in Virisilp Achilles had loaned 
hl>^ llwn arniGr to PatrdcEiiS aad ht in turn had 
lost it Lo Hector^ ^ that AchEllea wa$ unpro¬ 
tected and Ms mother then went La Hephu^tus 
to supply her son's need^ the Enother of Aeneas 
makes the same trip to the same god and brin^ 
divine armor for his protectioQr This armor 
wa5 an ornament^ a means of display for 
Aeneas^ but it was a nOc^ssiLy far Achilles. 

The walti defending the enemy were stormed 
according ta the Homeric methods of warfarCp 
and Aeneas^ friend^ Pallas^ was slain; his death 
was motjroed with almost the same words by 
which Achilles vaiced his grief for Patroclus. 
Aeneas an Ms anger also took alive sons of the 
foe, to offer them as a propitiationi for the 
death of his friend. Aeneas and Tumu^, like 
Paris and Menelsua, agree to fight a duel which 
shall decide the issues of the war and to see to 
whom [he hand of the princess shall be given^ 
but peace does not follow since Aeneas like 
Menelauf was shot from secret ambu^. 

At last^ wh^n After many delays Aeneas and 
Turnns meet for ihe decisive struggle^ Jave 
puts the destiny of each in the fateful scales, 
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whcD Turnus litfi Hfictar turns and flees TPlule 
Aeneas fotiowa in close pursuit; the poet, quot^ 
iug Homer^ say^: 

neque enlm levia aut ludrcra pcturitur 
Praemia, sed Tumi de vita et sanguine cerlant. 

When Turnus falls beueath the blow of 
AeueaSj he lilie Hector begs that the vicbor m 
mercy give his body to his own people; Aerwas 
hesitates btit vrhen h* sees that Tumus wears 
the Spoils he had sitEppeiil from PaLlaSp his own 
frieadj be gives way to bis anger and plunges 
his sword into the body ot his fallen and help¬ 
less focj and the poem ends with tht words: 

VlLaquecum gemitu fugit Indigaata sub umbraSp 

like the words with which Homer describes tbe 
death of PaLroclus. It is no- mere chance that 
tbe begins and closes with Homer, 

We cannot judge what Virgil might other¬ 
wise have writterip but the present with¬ 
out tbe IHad and the would have been 

an impossibility. 

Daniel Heineius, the great Latinist of Ley¬ 
den ^ wrote with some mggerationi Ut mihi 
optima Homeri editio Virgihanum poema 
videatur. 
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Coningtcm said: “Ttie Aieneid iovitfis com¬ 
parison with the Ody$^^ In the whole external 
form^ even in the very titlep Eind contains an 
imitation or a trajTSlalion from Homer on aJ- 
moal every page?" aJid NettlesJrip In his rcvi- 
sjofti of Ccnainglon^ Virgil adds: Vergil ton- 
sidcred it as his first duty to coiastru-ct his epic 
in words, manner, and arrangement on the 
model of the Ili&d and the Odyizey/^ 

Virgil went to Homer as to an ineTihaustible 
mine lor plotp loir inetdentp and for omaixient 
Out of this material he created a Roman epic 
full of the highest patrioUsnij worthy of the 
glories of the Caesars and the greatness of the 
Empire. 

^n the meter was a foreign and adopted 
meter; And It was really the praiBC of Homer 
which Tennyson uttered in his famous apes^ 
trophe to Virgil; 

'Widder ih£ fftfajuxe 

tair mi>idd£d iy lAe ffpj fl/ man, 

aiflce it was the Homeric hesameter which ap¬ 
pears as such stately melody in the measure 
of Virgil. 

Snch was the geuius of Virgil that. In spite 
of his indebtedness to the Iliad and the Odys^ 
(iiSl 
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siy be has been a pJace of lujnor by 

ih& sitfe of Homer bSsoiBelf, and during a pcricd 
of almoat one-thouAnad years Homer's influ¬ 
ence was saved to civilization througji the 
poetry of VirigiL Tbs Greek epics wera long 
unread in Europe huL tbe never passed 

iuLo oblivioci. 

From the beginning of the rule of Augustus 
Homer could hardly be called n forefgu poet 
in Rome, as the young were taught to read 
and to quote him in his own language^ Hoi^e 
and Owd quote Or Tiefer to him with a fainiJ- 
iarity like that of PJato and Arislotlej and seem 
to regard him as. their own. Quintilian advised 
that reading shoiild tN:gln with Homer and 
Virgil, and Pliny wrote: “ Boys in the forum 
should begin their legal training with civil 
cases, just as in school they begm with 
Homer.” The habit among the Roman boys 
o( learning Homer in the original Greek was 
long continued, since Augustine bemoaned the 
dilhculty he found as a boy in appreciating 
Homer because of the strangeness of a foreign 
language, and Ausonius wrote to his grandson 
urging the importance of studying Homer. 

It is of S, Fulgentius, bishop of Ruspe 
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in the siaili ceohiry, that he had committed 
ail or Homer to mccnery; ’phile a boy (dale 
urboertaln} who djed iiD Ferrara at ten years 
ci age was honored with this epitaphs 
pfn carmiiia Himeri^ 

The maturet pupils were given themes from 
Hiomer to work over into rbeCorital exercises, 
and the ^^leecl>es of the Ili^d and the Ody^Ky 
were studied as oralencicai models and ebsstfied 
aoiordLQg to styie and matter, these poems 
were recited in public and at banquets in mueh 
the same manner as in earlier ages cl Glfeece^ 
and Juvenat pictures women as forming dubs 
or societies to discuss the relative merits of 
Homer and Virgil 

Homer was part of the training and part of 
the mature life of educalfid Romans for net 
less than five-hundred years. A knowledge of 
his poetry was assumed and it was not afiecta- 
tion to quote him UJ his own Language, since 
there were few who oould not understand 
him. 

The fact that a people who had gained em¬ 
pire without creating a single piece of pure lit¬ 
erature which (hey cared to preserve should 
take ewer a foreign poet from a conquered 
people, adopt bis meter, aod make bis poetry 
[120] 
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tlic ideal and the fooiodatjdn for their own is 
the hi^htst possible tribute which my natfen 
could pay to a great poet. 

The influence everted by Roman bterature 
duriitg the Middle Age$ and in our own time is 
largely the influence of Horner^ for be is hardly 
less the father of Latin than of Greek letters. 
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W ITH tlifi collapse of the Roulbji em¬ 
pire the tncmledge of Greek aM 
consequeolly of Homer rapidly di- 
mioishBd in wtstem Euro^ so titat by the 
end of (he seventh century he was unkitoim 
outsidfi of aurvivln^ Hellenic civiliaatfona, ex¬ 
cept as he waa quoted by Latin f^ritera or 
found in cramped tranalations frotn the Greek, 
A little epitocne of the Hkd in less than eleven- 
hundred verses, Um furnished for 

mftiiy centuries the chief source of knowledge 
regarding the poetry of Hmuer, Scholars in 
Constantinople and in the Greek regions of 
southern Italy never lost their knowledge of 
the o-rigmal Greek and it was from these 
sources that Homer was returned to northern 
Italy^ thence to the rest of Europe. 

Dante knew no Greek and based his great 
tribute to Homer 

QusgU i poets sovrano 

on the impression the Jffad and the Odys- 
jey hfid matfc on others. Homer is quoted by 
[ ws ] 
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him SIX tinL^j ajid all of these pass£i£)es are 
to be iound in the Latin versafin q»f Aristotle 
or in Horace." Hcunet exerled his influeoce 
on him chEctly through the Tact that Dante 
cho$e Virgil for his guide in that famous Jont- 
ney !o the regtODs inhabited by the deadp and 
thus selected the sixlh book of the d^cidj a 
book which depended very largely cn the 
eleventh book of the Odyssey. 

The return of Homer to European civflJjsa- 
tion dates from the year ^mce m that 
year Sigeros procured in Con^ntinople for 
Petrarch a Greek manuscript of the Homeric 
poems. Petrarch wrote to the donor; “You 
have senl: me from th& confines of Europe a 
gift than which nothing cofuld be Enore worthy 
of the donor^ mere gratifying to the recipieotp 
or more nobie in Itself. Some make presents 
of gold and silvetj, others again of jewelry and 
the goldsmith's work. You have given me 
Hdmerj and> what makes it the more preciousp 
Homer pure aod untkhled m his own tojiguSr 
Would^ however^ that the donor could have ac¬ 
companied his ofwn gifts for+ alasl yoat Homer 
has no voice for mCj or rather I have no ears 
for bimt Yet the mere sight of him rejorces 
mOp and I often embrace him and Over 
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him, and tell 1’®*' ^ ^ *“™ 

speak.” For several years Pecrardi was un¬ 
able to find anyflitie who could read Homer to 
him or to secure a trMslaboo in cither Italian 
or Latin. Later he made the acquaintance oi 
a Calabrian Greek who knew Latin as well as 
his owtt naUve epeecb, and this Leontius Plla- 
lus iransktcd into Latin soine passages o£ 
KoiAct: for Fmarch. 

This translation so pSes-sed P-e- 

trarch suid Bisccaccb that tbey ujiged him to 
make a complete triflslation of th* and 
the Odystsy Into Latin prcee. Pilatus Traa in- 
vilfld to Florence, where in the home of Boc- 
cflccio aEi4 at the expense of Petrarch he com- 
pkted this arduous lask. 

The panuserLpta of Pilatus were givtn to 
Petrafch and they are now preserved in the 
Eihlioth^ue mtionale. The roargtflal notes 
in Petrarch^fi own hatidwrsling may be seen 
in these manuscripts and attest the zeal and 
enthusiasm aroua^ in that great scholar by 
Ehfi Homeric poetry. It is said Petrarch 
died With a copy of Homer in his hands, and 
tJiat copy may well have been the$e manu^ 
scripts on which he so lovingly labored;. 

Boccaccio was iwl a whit behind Petiarch 
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in hia a^miradon for Eo^ntt and he made frw 
use of this tFanslaLioa hy Piktya in bia own 
i^rfUn^ Dn the gexiealo^ of the godg and in 
bis comments on the Dmita Cimmedia. 

The knowledge of Homer rapidly apreadj so 
rapidly that Eevenuto da Imok who U sup¬ 
posed to have completed his commentary on 
the Z?jftfnci Cemmedw in 13S0 quoted or rt- 
ferred to Homer about seventy tlmea. 

The nesloraticm of Homer to the life of Eu¬ 
rope was the joint work of BoccaccJd and 
Petrarch; thus it lay right at the heart of the 
Henalssance. 

The eagerness to read Harucr in his Own lan- 
^age could be satlsfiEd in very few because 
of the difficuJty of securing old manuscriptji 
and the great labor involved in makiog new 
copies. 

The noble Florentinej Bernarde ^^erli, 
was eager to promote the study of Greek and 
after much consultatiqn decided to publish the 
complete works of Homer. He furnished the 
means by which Demetrius Chalkondyles was 
ifnabled to edit and publish the first printed 
edition of Homer in Florence in 148^. 

Evidently there was a great demand for 
copies of Homer, a deniand not eftiUy satisfiedp 
E^S] 
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53iKe Aldii3 Manutiua prmtsd an edition in 
Venice in 1S04 and e second edition was pub- 
listied by this Earae AldtH in 1517^^ ^d even a 
third Ih 15.341 Meanwhile a Florentiiie printeip 
Giunta, had published in 1519 the Edith Jan- 
ti»d, and in a tew yeats there was printed m 
Komethe ao-cnJIed Edtiio Kpjrtflnfl. 

From Italy cofHes of Homer were soon car¬ 
ried throughout Euifoper the demand was 
50 great that the Italian copies did not sufficfin 
and four editions appeared from the press in 
Slrasshurg between 1525 and tsso^ 
appeared in Basel in iS3S 154^- Greek 
studies were rather late in getting a firm foot¬ 
ing in England And the first edition of Homer 
to be printed in London did not appear until 
1591, or more than a century later than the 
first edition printed in Florence. 

Various treatises on epic poetry appeared 
early in Italy and Vida, the Bishop of Alba^ 
again asked the question mentioned by Juvenal: 
" Which is the greater poet, VirgH or Homer? ” 
a question which wa& long the source of many 
publumtionsj as well as animosities- 
Kbmet and Virgjl were alike regarded as 
furnisliiTig the norm of epic poetry, not Homer 
alone, as had been done in the writings of 
[ia6] 
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Aristotle and in the critidsm of the age ot 
Augustus, 

The danger from the advaocliig Turks which 
threatened Europe fn the sixteenth Century in¬ 
spired Tttsw with the idei of creating a poem 
which like the Ktsd should describe a victori¬ 
ous attack on Asia by the forces of Europe, 
and thus retell the atoiy of the Crusades in the 
manner of Homer, 

Before he set himself to this task he devoted 
his energhs to the study and mastery of the 
Homeric poems end he wrote a series of dis- 
<0UrM5 on poetry, especLalty heroic epk 
poetry. 

■ The e^ntemplated poem, Isrusaim Xi^- 
was composed in this enthusiasm for 
Homer. The poem begins with “ I singj" also 
an appeal to the Muse, while the introductiem 
eets forth, the general theme in the Homeric 
manner, The third and fourth verses r 

tipniffl £ili cof Jtnrto i CM ^ awho 
Wflhff tfef 

are plainly in imitation of the third and fourth 
verses of the Ody£$^^ where each verse also 
begins with the Greek word for much or 
many. 
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A quarrtl of Oifi hemes forma a centrtil 
theme. There ia *lso a dmam seot to a leader, 
an assembly, a Tcvlew of the army, and ibe 
Cbiislian leaders are pointed out fmm the 
ttbIIs of the bekflguereci dty, also A duel acd 
a traltofoua shot which bieaks the tnicer 
Thersitea has his coarse and babbling counter¬ 
part, and there is a prowssion like that sent to 
appMse the goddess Athena. Throughout 
ttwre are constant allusions which could hardly 
be understood by these ignorant of the iUod 
and the Odyssey. 

One passage where he follows ^fomer is very 
illLiminaUng and that is the one which de¬ 
scribes the distance of the island Pharos from 
Egypt and, the Nile. The Odyssey says that 
Pharos is so remote from Egypt that a good 
ship with a fair breeze must spend an entire 
day in maktag the voyage. At the Ume of 
Tasso and of the Crusadee which he describeSj 
it was known that Pharos almost joined with 
Egypt, Tasso chose to follow Homer rather 
ibao kaowu geographiol conditions. It is 
likely that the descriptinn in the Odyss^ re&ts 
on Ignorance of the jposition of that island 
and that no important change has since 
occurred. 
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Tasao t« 5 ^ a leai^ing pan In the diacussicm 
of the relative fnerit^ of niodem poi^ and of 
Homett III answer to the critics of Homer 
he said: ** If among mortal men there ta any¬ 
thing immortalp nothing can as Micly he en¬ 
dowed with dcmal Ule as the FK>etry of Homer. 
He i& more secure from the attacks of criticism 
and censure than Is the summit of Olympus 
from the assault of storm and winds.” 

Italy w«nt into intellectual decline Tn the 
seventeenth century^ and the great cultural tO' 
vival of the eighteenth oentory, “It E.isorgi- 
Inento^^ was largply associated with the seal 
for Homor, and it is said that at that time 
scarcely an Important man of letters In Italy 
was ignorant of Homer in hk own origliial 
language. It was in thts atmosphere that 
Wmckeliuann made Ms first soiouTH in Italy. 
A leading place in contributions to the appre- 
daticn and interpretation of Homer has Iwen 
held by Italian men of lettere and scholars 
ever since the time of Pclrerch. 

France^ Spain, Holland, Scandinavia, Rus- 
sla^ and Germany^ as weU as Switzerland and 
Austria, have been mightily influaiced by 
Homer and many of them have played impor- 
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taut parts In the great advancement of Hcuncrln 
studies dtiirin^ the last three centuries^ but 
any valuable discusscoD of the mRuence ot 
Homer among these iiatfon^ impossible ia 
a book of aueb limited diroensionB. The 
^ork done by Fiusier in his Somer tti d^r 
ably covers miidi of tlie £eid. 
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T he knowledge of Homer to 

England directly from Italy, bLit ur- 
t^n tTaditiona connected with tbe 
story of Troy were ktiown tbrDu;g|i Virgjlj 
Dares, Ditty&j and tie epitorne of tbc Hiadj 
Ilifis Latinni made by the Pladiii^s 

Thobanus. 

Bolb the Frencb and the Engjieh believed 
that they were descended from the Trojans, 
hence they relied on the verafon a^umed to be 
given by Dares, a Trojan priest of Vulcan. 

Chaucer could hardly have known Homer 
at first hand, but in his House oj Feme he sees 
Homer standing on a pillar of honor: 

Ft#f wonder kye on a pHeer 
0/ yirev^ the greeie Omete. 

Trojan descendents eould not look with fa¬ 
vor on the poet who had sung the glories of 
the GreekSj hence the veises: 

Bvt ytl / gan jvl wtl etpht 
Btftulwf iTflf d Utd 
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O&a Om€r£ «wJb ly^ 

Teyttyngt m 

Ajsd udj i& Crekes favcrabk. 

The sfxtMtitli centuTy was Oie heginDSiig oi 
genuine and direct Gretfc ic^fluence in England. 
Mcne in his Utifpio de^ibcd such an enthu¬ 
siasm for the study *f thnt language that all 
mtn were fuie*d to become HellemstS by a 
decree of the senate of Utttpia, 

During that century Greet became a part 
ol the turnculum in the universitisj teicts of 
(keek authors were published in London; even 
Oie Court studied Aiistotle^ FlaCo, and the 
Greet orators and tragedians, .\haut the mid¬ 
dle of the century Thomas Watson attempted 
a translation of Homer in Enghsh hexameters^ 
and a little later Arthur HaU published a trans- 
lajticD of the ftrst ten books of the lUnd.*^ 
Chepmui achceved such a measure of suc¬ 
cess by his translation that he made Homer 
almost an English dassic, and from this time to 
the present a knowledge of the contents of both 
the lifod and the tJdyjjey has been part of the 
training of all educated Englishmen. 

At the same time that Chapman was busy 
mth his translationj Spenser wus at wort on 
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hia a poem whkb is permeated 

wilt Homerk mythology., 

Sbakospeare^s productivity cokelded in time 
with the translalEijn of Chapmanp a iranslatlcm 
with wbich the poet wd£ famJliar, is. shown 
by the intsnodujctlon into the story of Trc^s 
and Cressida of the character oi the common 
reviler, Thersites^ siuce that figure is not fouDd 
either in Chaucer or in the mediaeval romance. 
Added proof that Shakespeare waa familiar 
with the story of the Iliad is Jound in the 
manner by which Achilles is called back into 
action^ since Shakespeare fallows the Homenc 
account that it was tht death of PatrocluS 
which made Achilles, forego hia artger, while In 
the other version he returned because of the 
exploits of TroTlus. 

An outline of the tenth book of the lUod is 
foamd In the words of Warwick: 

OvF tCOidt AdM fmind rAfi wry tasy, 

TAtfl iM and I>io7neds 

jfffjfAj and mQnhaod ii&ii KAew*' 

And brought jfom rh£AC& the Thramn Jaid rteedt. 

Henry VT, Part III, iv^ 3. 

It is in Milton that the real spirit of Homer 
found English utterance, and it was with 
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Horaer that Milton felt compAnion- 

ship. In A poem \Frittcii when be was Itut 
eighteen, At a Vacaiien Exsretse in the Col^ 
hs$, be wrote: 

TAirt sitt^ d/ sterd (StfiftE l& pasi 

btldort xaiurs ht Icw; 

And Imt P/ ffiwf guftns and ikera^s 

SdwA w tft£ ipftffff ancE 

Ik solemn SM^i it king j4JcMdiiJ^ /AUip 
V^^Me tad Uiy^ies^ s(nd and iU ihe ftsl 
Art AcAf, wiih Am miiodictii k^mony, 

Ik chains ajwf fwtei captivity. 

The words " Sad Ulysses' soul ” show keen ob- 
servatioEi and the genius ot the poet. 

Comus is An Homenc poem in plan and sec- 
tmgr Con^us was the son of Ciroe and like his 
motbei carried the wand of the magioEan and 
g^ve his guests a potion which changed them 
into beasts. HLs attendants were the debased 
forms ol human beings thus changed, 

Odysseus was able to escape from Circe be¬ 
cause of an herbj molyp which Hermes gave to 
hirrij and it was with just such an herb that the 
Good Spirit wa^ able to ba^ the edorls of 
Comus. 

Comus o^ers the lady a glass which was 
said to contain a drink so joydnspiring thatp 
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tkal ;^6periihn nrWcA tkn w/e of Thane 
In Egypt gsve ta jQVi>bom Heiem 
Is of such f pwff to jtff tip foy as ijtfT, 

TtC' H[jcriEric wfli^ wliicii dftsigtmlcti cvt- 
ning^ '' tJm* for uuyokiog tbe cbkh," btcrnnea 
In (hfi Cat?sus: 

Uthat time the iabonrEit Oi 
In hk iocse traces from the fwrmo Came. 

The Hjng simg eo mvite ^brini £0 wme md 
release the Lady from ihe enohanter^^ spel! 
cans upon Oceaniis, Neptune, Tethys^ Ner^us^ 
Proteus, Leucothea, Thetis, and tiie Sirens; 
bI] of 'whom are Homeric dlvinitEes- 
Finally the Lady is released from the toils 
of Comus in mudi the same majider as the 
companions of Odysseus were i^storod to hu¬ 
man forms after they had been turnfid mto 
swine by the drug of Cl™. 

Milton in th^ Comus borrowed much from 
Horner^ but it is first in Fara^se Lost that he 
really caught the Homeric spirit;; there it is 
not a matter of imitatjon but of a kindred Tv m^ 
rising to kindred heights. 

Dryden thought that no one had ever copied 
Homer with auch success as MiltoUj but 
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“copied ” eeame haTdly the light word, rather 

aav. cgfiiliTtlieiided Huner- 

No tian?ktLfln g?ves me tlifi thrill of 
e-riginal; Chapman and Pope sorely stnke ibe 
Homeric note, bul wtten I read sucli ver^ aa: 

FijiWy 

thi tfi™ 

M iAWV sMiiidint thidm fl/ 

HtfFJiW£ inward iAe af 


I have all the seitsatiotii of reading Homeii 
for we have in these wrsea the grand style and 
the lofty mdody- 

Milton in a preface to Paradise Lost sa'd 
that in abandoning rhyiw he was merely fol¬ 
lowing Hotner, , 

The first wnrda of this poem are iti direct 
imitation of the ISkd; then MUton picks up 
bis stnty in the Homeric manner, for Homer 
asks- ‘'Who was it joined these two to Bghl 
in strifo? ” then adds," It was the son of Lefo 
and of Zeus." Milton askst 
WJiat caute tnevtd ow jrond PanptH, to fall oS 
FrtHit thtif CreaAffj 

W*fl /nf sEduttd them to that /red rmrifJ? 


Thco liltfi Hotner answers his own question: 
Tte Serpenf; he i( min mhase tuHe, etc. 
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The laat verse of Ihit lUad is the simple and 
quiet sentence: 

Thus then they bujied tbe knieht. 

Mtlt4}n with simirarly calm verses ends Pam- 
dke 

hind m hind, wUh jteps and itma, 

T/tr^gh Eden tooh thsir toElary way, 

Homer descrihes tBc staff of the Cyclops 
thus: " As we gaaed at his staff, we likened 
it to the mast of a hroad merchaotshipp a 
ship with twenty oarSp a which makes its 
way over the groat sea, w tall and thick 
was It.” 

This suggested to Milton the description of 
the spear or staff of Satan: 

m$ iptar — to tquat iaUssl pitK 

Henutt an I^nna^iian to fit iM mast 

0/ jfim? sraat ommiralf tvere but □ wmd^ 

He IM/Asd to iiippm tm^asy st^i. 

In the first boot of the Ilkd Homer tells how 
Zeus in anger hurled Hephaestus from 
Olympus: ^ He hurled mej having seiaed me 
by the footj from the heavenly tbreshotdp and 
I fell during the entire day, comiug just at 
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suns^E- tO" tiijt of Lfiniiwii when wss. 
almost gon^.” Mfctton id praiMng EKe archi¬ 
tect wbfl cfMted btiiltiiDgs for Sstant, says: 

Nffif MWJ fitJ name WlAear^f Of vnadortd 
In ffficintf Gretce; and Vri AvsomJn land 
Mm caiteJ Udm Muldbtr; and ftow Ac jefl 
F™ Heoven they JobS^sd, iftrown by Urtgry J&vA 
SAe&' aV thi cry^iid b^jilommis: from mmt 
Ttf noan. k* fell, from mon ie fEij 
A summ&^S day, and :tfiih tki seilint 
T^Fffpt /™ the Krtiik, fl faitins. Jiar, 

On Umnoi^ fAc 

Although this is ail foutiEied on I^meip no 
one couJd call it “ cApying/" 

Tlie great differfiftce betivotn Milton and 
Houwr is that Milton had a theologteai pur- 
pose^ to “justify the ways of God to men/" 
hence his poetry is argumentative; he carries 
on a dtcoanstration^ while Homer simply tells 
a story, 

In stiblimityp melody, and libought it seems 
to me that Millcifi can well daim equality with 
Homer, but in jainiJiE simplicity to sublimity 
Homer i$ all alone. Then Homor bad the 
power to individualize almost numberless char- 
Botersi. be sympfithized with tbe bumblest, yet 
created the mwt exalted. Milton must remain 
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tlKS poet for thfr educated only, whilfi Homer 
can be understood and enjoyed by all cla^aes 
of people, Mueb of the intereat we feel (or 
Parsdlse Loit is aroused by our iaterst in the 
poet. Homer arouses that same interest and 
^till retTLains hidden^ 

The creations of Milton Kve only in his 
poetry^ Tvluie tbo&c of Hornet have moved out 
of the verses of the Iliad and the Odyssey and 
have beoome pari of our traditions and our¬ 
selves. Helen, Ajax^ Nestor^ and Hector are 
now almost independent of Homer. 

The neatness of Milton h not in the story 
but in the language itself and no onfij so far as 
r know, has collected for children or adults 
stories based on PeradKs while there are 
scores of bocks retelting the tales of tie Iliad 
and the Odyssey, and even the outcasts m 
Pffker Fiat are pictured by Bret Harte as 
getting cheer and inspiration from reading 
Pope^s lUad, even if they called Achilles 
" Asheels.^' 

During the dine of Milton a translation of 
both the Ilkid and the Odyssey was titadc by 
John Ogilhy^ but it obtained no grsit renown. 
A little later Thomas Hobhesj the famous phi- 
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](Koph*r, scienti&t, and aiJtbWp translated both 
poems in sambic peritaineter witb alternate 
thympg ODuptets. The mtmdoctory verees 
show (he manneir: 

O ^isddtis iiftfi wAflt tAe dfSCQf^£ff^ 

Oj TAeii^ tm itrwiiki io Greeks: Jeais 

0/ Afrow rf™* Iff £rft6« *1 

tJlfifiT /tfW^r 

Di&cjonticnt “ hardly cepresses Achilles-' 
reclines nr ra^e- 

Hobbes' renderinf of the great scene which 
pictuies Apollo's angry descent from Olympus 
will show how poorly the translator caught 
Homeif's spirit and style: 

Hij ^flyer by ibi d£i$y: 

WAff irttA Mi bm and arrows Hen 
^}ffsctn 4 td jfirm Olympis i^rUiy 

Irt tfke^M Cf the wife nigM imjceih 
Hu bom and qitiotr fri?fA beMnd him h^g. 
TAe flmwDr chink Oi aftort as hi jogs. 

Nothing could he worse than thU last verse; 
yet such was the real of the public to be¬ 
come acquainted with Horacr that three edi¬ 
tions of this work were soon demanded- 

Thia was thfi age oif John SheEfield, Dube of 
Bychinghamshire^ and hl^ Eisay on Po£iry; 
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the sum of his cijntlusicnis Is t^pressed in (iie 
famous veirsfis: 

Rifirf flnJ yoa fats ftsd nfl 

&oifki ilst epp^r so m&m, to poor, 
imtt jjcflM pTfljs; (a 

Axd Homtr tmU be sU iitt jiaaAj you need, 

Jobn&DU wrolfi: ** Drytlen may properly be 
considered as tiie fatMr of English criltcism^^ 
and Sir Waiter Scott ranked Him m poetry 
second ouiy to Milton and Shakespeare.” It 
is fortunate that Dryden exercised bis powers 
both as a critic and a poet on the poetiy of 
Homer. He wrote a critique of Homeric 
poetry, translated tbe first b^k of tbt Uhd 
as a preliminary to the wholo^ and hh own 
original poetry teems witli Homeric aJliakins 
and imitations. 

In the Preface to his Fatbits he writes; 
have found by trial Homer a more pleasing 
task than Vergil. For the Grecian is more ac¬ 
cording to my geniLii than the Latin poet. 
Vergil warms you by degrees; Homer sets you 
on fire ail at once^ and never intermits his 
heat.” In a Hedicadon to Lord RaddifFe he 
refers to the bitter criticisms passed on Homer 
by Julius Scaliger and makes the famous com- 
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paiiscin: ''Ke would turo tlown HomerH and 
alidicate him after the prfKsesaion of three 
thousand years. Who would not sooner be 
that Homer than tlds Scali^er? 

Hia own tianslalion of the Baok 0 / 

The liiQd is escellent^ and tb? compartsOo 
made hy Tennyson of parts of Dryden's trana- 
ktion flflth that of Pope may api>ly ta much of 
the whole: "What a dSfienence between Pope^s 
little poisonous barbs, and Dtyden^s strong 
invective E And hiStw much more real pMjetio 
force there is in Drydent Look at Pope: 

He obsirvttf^ tht ^«e-c>ed mtid, 

Tken in ihi sheath rtOirn^d ths ihifiint 

Then at Dry den: 

Hi Hid; miy /aiVA k4^f 

in thi ikattk, re/itffa«L Iht ^ord;^ 

Tn the yeara foliowing Diyden^ the begin- 
ning oF the eighteenth century, Greek became 
almost a soefal necesaity in England, so that 
Voltaire could later say that ^ few cultured 
Euglisli of bis day were unfamiliar with Greek/^ 
and a knowleiige of Greet meant a knowledge 
of Hamer. Such writers as Temple, Wotton, 
Swift, and Addtsen show how keen the Interest 
of the public in discussions of that poet. 
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The 3fltire On HomsiLc critidscn which Swift 
published in his Gy^fiuer^j wofuld have 

b&en on any but the tnest ardent Horajerlc 
entbusiastfi. 

There was danj^r at this UmE that Uteralure 
would withdraw from observatkm of life and 
nature and depend solely on Hotnexr a course 
advised by Sheffield in his versej, ” Homer will 
be ab the boobs you need,’^ and especially lu 
the verses of the youthful Pope in his Essay 
On Critichwt: 

SffrUit^S ysttf Shtdy and diUghSf 
^ead ihttn by day, flKd rntditait by ntglrir 
T^£»€s Jorm yaar ^ud^menis, Ikenc^ yavr 
bring, 

Atid ifoca tha Mvs&s upward ia spring, 

Pope^ not only by his translation but in aU 
his poems shows his £ieat indebtedness to 
Homer, especially in his great success, 
Rape ej the Loch^ where the high language of 
the lUad is made to carry the most trivial 
theme. The adaptatldu of the disdaiiiful oath 
of Achilles is superb: 

Ew/ fiy fAis lock, tk(t sacred facitj I swar 
V^bich never wore ihaU join its pOffcd Aotr, 
’Which never more Us hoTtOrS skaU reneat, 
trapp'd from the hvcly htad U jP'«Pr 
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Ttc iuror raissi by this pfiwisni testifies to tba 
wide reading of tht Hometlc p«m&. 

Few men have ever reodved the honora and 
the tewardi in their own day by their own 
original creatjons that Pope won by his irans- 
iatlon ot Homer. It made hfin comparatively 
wealthy flBd abfioSulely famous. 

The industrious epic poets of this age were 
Blftchmore, Glover, and Wilkie, whose writings 
were far more in bulk than Homer's, as they 
contained almost 100,000 verses. These poe^ 
set for themselves the ideal oF taking Homeric 
materials^ the Homeric example, and then 
rivalling Homer^^ The reviewers of thdr poems 
compared them with Homer and noted success 
or failure as they approached Oir departed from 
this standard. 

English letters in the middle of the eight¬ 
eenth century were saved from the morass 
of reflselesa imitalimi by the discovery of the 
poetic value of the old English ballads^ 
dally those in Thomas Percy^s 0/ ^n- 

English Fwlry^ i 7 bSi and the puhlica- 
lion at the some time of the Wntfhs 0/ 

Osiwn. Up to this time Homer bad through 
the influence of the writings of Aristotte been 
the Ideal of cultured poetry, and now by a 
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strAEgt stroke ot /ate lie wgs foomd to be the 
representative of the ballad as ^ 1 !, and an 
entirely' new aspect was assumed by the studies 
oi the ballad and by the studies or Homer. 

The bards of the ballads were supposed to 
be kindred to the wandering bards who com- 
pfKOd and reciled the songs oF Homer. Ma& 
pherson asserted that the sorL|s ot Os^n were 
not committed to writing, but were preserved, 
in the memory of many generations of bards t 
a statement which gave birth to the theory 
that HocnerLc poetry had origiDatcd without 
writing and that it too had Iwen long oamed 
solely fn the memory of the bards or minstrels, 

Homer was the ideal of En^tsh tlassEdsiti, 
yet the swing away from that classicism wss 
a swing toward^ Homor^ and the hist great 
Engiish poet after "Pope, one of the poets to 
lead the English writers baek to simplidty, 
Cowper, foil ft necAsary to translate Homef in 
simpler^ yet heroic verse. This translation at 
that time by such a poet as Cowper shows that 
the revulsion against the assumed follower^ of 
Homer was no revulsion against the poet 
himself. 

It is a startling proof of the influence of 
Homer in the seventeenth and eighteenth ecu- 
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turlts that Miluin stwuld liave written the 
C-CMM BJid PurmXfSi ItOsif tliat Drydeu stH>uld 
have cflrtipleted in part s transiatjon of ibe 
Iliijdj and ibat both Pope and Cowper sbould 
have trans^e^ted the Homeric Poetry into 
English verae. It can be safely said that no 
other writerj not even ShakespearCs possessed 
anything approaching this influence in these 
ecnturies- 

The jiineteentb eentaty saw few teal at¬ 
tempts to produce epics after the jnannei: of 
Homer and Vir|[iL That period was given over 
to Tomatitic poetry, to metaphysical introspec¬ 
tion, and to enthiisiasTn, for science, rather than 
to the impersonal teHiog an a gfand style of 
the stoiy of the exploits of heroes- Byron 
said of his own Dm Jtiant 

My poem U arid U tfteani to (ft 
After tAe Jiyh fff Hprtt£r, 

Sfl iJ&fl# my name qJ cpk is no misnomer. 

Contn I, sOO. 

It is hard to imagine A poem whose plan less 
resembles the Iliad or the Odyssey than Don 
Ivan, 85 there is no beginning, no middle, and 
no end, and the detachment from his work of 
the early epic poet is entirely lost^ 
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^yron of Soutlufy^s lon^f pomts^ 

WM* ^ou^kty^s cpi^t cr^m fhi ctt^king jfeJwj. 

Southey himself in his Introductioti to M^dec 
refused to call that poem an epk: 

The Idyls of ihi King are rather a groupbg 
aFOLind a central theme than &n ordered epk, 
while the Itngthy poema of Morrb are not 
pocmg of action and epic moverneot^ and the 
two poems by Matthew Arnold, Sohrab and 
Rmtum, and Balder Dtud, although modeled 
on Homer, are rightly dossed by the poet 
himself as “Narrative Poemsand not as 
epics. 

Professor Dixon WM not Wrong when he 
said: '^The ninetetnth century in England 
made no attempt to comply with the require¬ 
ments of formal epic/^" 

Wordaworth naturally showed Jittle traces of 
Homeric inhuGBce, as his themes and his out¬ 
look were entirely foreign to the early dassjc 
epk, but tn his Introduction to the OdA ta 
Lycoris he tells of his early lov* for Homer and 
how he never wearied of going over the Homerii; 
scenes; also, he wrote thU critical judgment 
On a blank leaf of Ossian: 

SttCA was tfiittd Mneomdi^ of ompiiir casL 
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Sbelley.was an Homeric entHuaiast, axid ^ 
kTiffv^ hts own diaiy ibat he tead all w 
Hjonier in the winter of i3i4-i5^ 
wAi Tfforting on the poetry of Homer ui the 
war i3i 7. He refers to Homer aa " King of 
Melody." And the beautiful diorus in whtch 
ht voices the hope of a restored Hellas is 
Homeric: 

A new iSlystt^ leaves osce More 
Ci^ypso fvr ftu twitvs rftwifi. 

Keats wrote bis stMinet On First Looking 
/Bia C!uli^m<m‘s Homer, also a swiQ« Tfl 
Homer, and lock tbe Hfifflerk description of 
the Titans for the siain oonceptioti of the situ- 
atioos Of the first and second books oE Sy- 
imon, while Homeric mythology and mustta- 
tlons permoale bis poetry'. £lt<m says. 
^KftaEs moved away from Spenacr towards 
Homer and got the fraud style.”” 

The favorite poet oE the Victorian Age was 
Tennyson his poetry is the v(rioe of much 
of that great period.” He is said to have 
regularly taken Trith him on his travds a copy 
of Homer, to have iransialed aloud the Odys¬ 
sey to Mrs. Tennyson, and his last rational 

luai 
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ccnvfirsatioji was regarding Homer, as Doaor 
Walter Leaf himself with whjam She con versa’ 
tjon was lieid, has told me. 

This life-long affection for Homer is ahown 
by his poetry. Ht speaks of his English Idyb 
as “faint Homeric echoesk, nothing^worth;^ 
Oetu>ne, an epic fragment with the setting and 
colors of the liiid. The suggesttd 

by the story of the Odyssey, and the Chom 
Sm^ all read like Homer, In A Bream sf 
Fair Helm appears and speaks as in 

the old epics. The home of the glorified 
knights is descrihed e:tactTy as Olympiis is 
pictured in the Odyss^: 

Where falh hsil or any 

Nor ever m»d bl^Tws loitdiy^ 

It was bis that brought him into He 

favor of the government and the poem wlkith 
seemed especially tg give him the feeling of 
great accomplishment. He tried his hand at 
putting parts of the Iliad into English ver^, 
wrote a short poem in alternate hexameters 
and pentameters^ Off TramlaiiOKs of Homerf 
and in ifl&S wrote another pjtm, To BiysseSf 
which begins with the vers*! 

UiyjJcj, munA-e^perietiad wan, 
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somsr aitd his influence 
wards su^gesusd by ihe first veist aC the 
Odysity. 

Near the cpd of hh life he wrote Parnsstui, 

closing with thfi optinusUc verses. 

1/ lAfl Sift wre iamh*d wifA ^ns from o§ 
fl pim Pitrkn als^> 

Tito^ mittic hort need lAc 

ii»(& greoSly 

OfJter for wrtrSdsf lAf fire 

Aifrt xoQidd foUa-; 

Lri ioSden iSsad wimsA^ Homer here w 
Hamer ihare. 

Not even Shakespeare ao profoundly influ- 
ftnced the gentus of Tetmyscn as did th£ poetry 
of Hoiner- 

Tbe great critic of that same age was 
Matthew Arnold, who added to the sanity of 
a critk the gemoa of the poet. Amo-ld's most 
famous critical work k a series of essays On 
Trantlating Rimer. In these essays be aS- 
sigOJ tfi Homer the first rank and says that 
Homer always composes at a level only reached 
by Shake^care^ when Shakespeare is at Ms 
best. 5pArdO and Rustum is a Persian tale 
with Homeric incidents told in Homeric Ian- 
guag^, while Balder Dead is largely A trana^ 
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ference of HometJc sfjeedies and plot to a 
Scandinavian legend. Such verges as these, to 
one who has like Ulysses come to the reatm ol 
the dead^ 

VTthappy, Auw fast emSmed ic ?miw 

T^e sHd tht ckti^tss land 

WAer^ /tH aboul Je£t^ ihedEJ? 

are boldly taken from the mouth of AnLiclk, 
Ulysses' mother, and it seems staitling to hear 
Balder quote a speech of Achillea: 

Grid Hinf my diathf 
BfitiH' i/pe a serf, a ccpfwEd m^n, 

WAff in a tudl, 

Tfun Be a cnaiM^d king Aet#, Brtd rW? dead. 

Homer is hardly less promintdt in the UiougliL 
of Amoid than he was in that of Aristotle, de¬ 
spite all the accomplishnients of the iDtervoO’ 
ing cenlutlos. 

ItuskJn was no less tinder the spel] of Homer 
than was Arnold and he snw in him tlio ideal, 
the standard of literary excellenoer Few parts 
of Homer were neglected by him, os I have 
toimd that he has quoted in writings every 
book of tbe Jitsd but onoj, and all the books of 
[iSiJ 
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krtv-four baika In sJI. Some of those books 

^iuoted msny litr^, pp 

riom Hotnet nnfflbef severel hundred, while 

tho allusions are almost mimberleaj ^ 

ate found alike in bis earliest end Ins latest 

™"lt fte mind of Ruskin Homer and culture 

ate almost Ldeodenltermsi 
men were educated by Homer, aU ^msn 
genilcmen by Gree^ Litacalu.*, all Bal^, 
Freoch, and English gentlemen by Roman 
erature and its principtes. It does not matter 
how much or how Httle one may li^ve read of 
Homer everything has been moulded by h.m 
This univHsel indebtedness to Homer mign 
seem to fail in the modern novel, but En«i50iii 
WTct* in the same sliain as Ruskini Evi^ 
novel is debtor to Homer," and Emerson also 
wrote tiM vtraes: 

Tto wfi ^ 

AjiJ MTih trap civU NiH/tPf 


Andrew Lang, the essayist, anthiopologist, 
poet, and critic, wrote much in praise and m 
interpiotation of Homer and collaborated m the 
famous prose translatiOJi of both the Utad and 
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th« Odystsy. He us^d these atrikiog wtjrtfe: 

In the front of all poetry atanda tlie poeity 
of Hellas, and in sts foremost rank stadg tJw 
epic 0^ Homer. If we we offered the yn^ 
hH^ choice whether we should Ig&e Homer 
and keep the ret of t^reck poetry, or keep the 
test and lose Homer, there could be little dtmht 
as to our choitit. We would rescue the liiai 
and the OdysstyJ^ 

That remarkable sentence was written by a 
man who appreciated Sappho, Ptndar^ Aeschy¬ 
lus, Sophocles, and the illustrangs rest, and 
who knew literature as few men of any ap 
have known it. 

Stephen Phillips founded his Marptisa on 
the story told by Phoeni:i in the ninth book of 
the lliedf and his UiytsE^ is a dramatic version 
of the Odyssey. His great scene between 
Ulysses and Calypso retells a Tike scene ioujtd 
in the fifth book of the anci^t poem, while aU 
the scenes in the palace of the hern and in 
Ithaca arc based on the Homeric origlnah 

Phillips caught the Homeric spirit, and the 
verse in whicti Penelope describes to her abn 
sent husband, to wbom $hc appeak m her 
imagination, the maturity of Tfilemachus^ 
Thy SM is 6^ fW iff Aim 
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shows the ketaeat camprehensioft of Greek 
feeling and Hcrtueric samplieity- 
Ulysses in Honrer yearned rather for 
kitigdom and lost po-wer then for hie wife^ hut 
Phttlips, ioUowiag modem sentimentj, made 
love for the wife tine compellSog passion, but, 
even there &rt few poets in any age wlwj 
have been better iiacerpreters of that great epio- 
A little book by Arthur Machen, Riiro- 
glypfttcs, tries to fix a startdai'd by which really 
great literature is I* be judged and neach^ ihe 
conclusion that ail stioh literature Ea to be 
tested hy the measure of its resemblance to 
Homer. "For this standard he selects the 
Odystey but Is unable to tell in what the ex- 
celleuce of that poem consists or to give the 
reasons for his choice; " We have only to bow 
down before the great music of the 
recognizing that by the very reason of Ste tran¬ 
scendent beauty, by the very fact that it tres- 
passffi far beyond the world of our daily Hves, 
beyond selection and reflection, it Is also ex¬ 
alted above our understandini, that because 
its bmuty is supreme, thertfoie its beauty is 
largely beyond criticism. For our&dves we 
do not need lo prove its tianscendedce of life 
hy ihia or that extraordinary iocident; it is 
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the whale spirit and essence and Mufid aid 
colofur of the MDg that afftct us; aid we 
kiw>w that the surpassed the bounds 

of its own age and its own land jqst as mirdi 
as it surpasses those of onr time and own 
country.” 

Appreciation of Homer in England never be¬ 
came protessional and academic, even if the 
universities have taken an illuatrious part in 
HdmerEc studies, hut It has been shared by 
cultured men in all walks of ble Chapman^ 
MiitOn^ Dryden, Addison, Swift, Pope, Cow- 
per^ Teni!iy$on^ Arnoldj Huskin, Symtmdsj 
Lang, Stephen Fhi]lip&_, ^muel Butler, Arthur 
Way, William Morris, and Mackail were 
poets or men of letters; Hobbes, who trans- 
lated Horner^ was a philosopher; Edmyid 
Burke, who drew largely on Homer for the 
arguments and ULu^trations u^d in his FAiio- 
EtiQidry irtTo the Orijpn of the Sub- 
iime and the Beatilifi/If was philosopher, orator, 
and statesman; Robert Wood, whose travels 
and investigation of Homerk lands opened up 
a new field of studies, was a statesman and 
truYoleiTr Robert Wood teUs the following in¬ 
cident cPncenuiig Lord Grauvillej which shows 
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familiar that slatesman was irith HoEner 
find what famitEarity coutd he eipectad ia 
dtbera; BeinB directed lo wait upon to l&rd- 
ship with the preliminary articles of the TVeaty 
of Paris, I feuDd him so laiaguid, thal^ I pro¬ 
posed postponing my business, but his lord- 
ship insisted that neglect of duty could not 
prolong hifi life and repeated witli calm and 
determined resignation seven verses in the 
odginal Oif the speech of Sarpedon. These 
seven verses are thtis tran^ated by the Earl of 
Berby; 

0 Jtiaidf p 7 Jitfwvorj <?/ ikis TtWj 
CiJuid Ih€j from and ftir tvtr'fnt, 

TJScJH shi^si woi iiit Wf jormoLt in tftt fight, 
Nftr iFOTi/d I urge io the g^orknts field: 

But since cm m^n i&s iA&us^nd fttrstis fl/ deaih 
Atlt«d, vhkh «^iw mdy "scape, then on, that 
May giory pn dktrs gain, or they on vs. 

It h hardly less remarltable that tto aged 
statesman should have uttered these words of 
Homer than that tto subordinate should 
have matantJy caught their Eneanin|f and their 
purpose.^ 

Colonel wniiam Mure of Caldwell, the great 
champipti of a single Homer and briiiiant 
[iSb] 
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Homeric scholar^ T^as for Eiajiy yfiarg a mem- 
btfr of ParliaiTLHit. 

The Earl of Derby, tbree ximt^ prlrtie min¬ 
ister,, translated the entire md into the heroic 
verae of Milton; a translation which is re¬ 
garded by many ag the best m our lanjjuage. 

Gladstone, fcur limes prime miniater, was a 
constant producer of hooks and pamphlets on 
Homer, and he has the great distinction of he- 
in^ the first to lum public attention to the 
importance of the excai^ations made by Schlie- 
maim^ and Schtiemann reciprocated by dedi¬ 
cating to him the booh which told of the 
astounding discoveries made at Myceoae. 

Grots, the banketp started a new epoch in 
theones of Homeric compoahion by his work 
on the origin of the and two of the out¬ 
standing Homeric scholars of our own day 
are Walter Leaf, a leading banter, and Ale^i- 
ander Sbewao, formerly of the East India 
service. 

Payne Knight, editor of a famous editioD of 
Homer, was a wealthy art-eonnoiasenr and a 
dilettante; Henry Dunb^^ compiler of a Cm- 
C&rdance fo iJi^ Odysssyf was a distinguished 
physician; Austin Smyth, author of a hook on 
the coraposiPoD of the IHgd^ is librarian of the 
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of Ccfrnjna'D5j SPfld. H. Bl CffttflfiU is i 
critic s.nd historian a loi^g lise of 

cler^mea or men iwho have retcivecl holy 
ord^rij extending from Bentley to C^llinSj^ bt- 
canie illuatric^tis by reason of contributlonSi te 
the appreciatJon of Homer* 

The infitienoe of HomCxLC poetry in England 
has been both broad and deep, hardly less felt 
there than in aucient Greece and Italy. 
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XII. HOMER AND 
HIS PERMANENT INFLUENCE 

H omer h now only partially repie- 
sentfid by the pagK of the Kidd and 
the Odyssiy^ for if these poerns could 
somehow be erased from the rriinds aad tradi¬ 
tions of meBj bis Influence would be Jesseaad 
but not dHtroyed. The Iliad and tbe Odyssey 
are Hhe a. great lavesttnent which has been ac¬ 
cumulating interestj compound interestj fer 
nearly two thousand y-eara. 

He is the man with tlie five taleutg who has 
gone Doit and made with them other hvt talents, 
and bo has been thus occupied for many cen¬ 
turies, so that Homer now represents not onEy 
the principal but also the accrued mtercst. He 
has drawn interest for only about two tbnu- 
sand years, since his talents were bid in dark¬ 
ness if not in a napkin lor about a millennium, 
that is duriug the centuries before the revival 
of learning. 

The accomplEsbrnents in epic poetry have all 
been due to httn^ and no European poet unin- 
[rjel 
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fhwnced by Homef has ever succeeded in the 

epoc sphere. _ 

Ele^ac (wetry began with the Homeric dia¬ 
lect, with tbe Homiric tneter alighdy modlbed, 
and flourisheii in Homeric Mil. "pie early 
elegiac poets practically confined their vocabu¬ 
lary to v^ords which had already been used by 
Homer. 

mmtT was called the first of the dramatis^. 
Aeschylus said, in pride and Tiot in hymUity 
that hia pTaya were courses from tbs Homeric 
feast, aod the Athenian drama ms so thor¬ 
oughly under the spell of Homer that a Victor 
Hugo cffljJd write: “ All the ancient authors 
of ttasedy retail Homer^—the same fatics, 
the same cafastrophesj the same heroes. All 
draw their waters Irwn the Homeric rivers. 
It ia everlastingly the liiad and the 

over agflju.*’ _ ^ x ^ 

Literary criticism became scientific io Aris^ 
lotk's which was based on tlie 

and the Odymy as standards, while Horace, 
Longinus^ Sidneys and Eaintsbury have fol^ 
lowed ia hia steps. Pope dcverly says that 
Aristotle in hia literary theorits was guided by 
the ftiaeonian star. 

Herodotua and the Greeks ^ner^lly looked 
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upiirt Honker as the creator of history and one 
of Ifaose who hsd to HcU&i a deSfllte and 
workable mythology and liieolpgy. 

Horner was also consideted as ibe dtsmercr 
of the true princSples Tffhich reguUle cficctive 
public speaking; QuintiSian in hi& great wort^ 
written almost ofle thousand years after Hoiiier^ 
sail of him: ^ Homer net only gave birth to 
but has furnished Rn example of every dJatin- 
guisbed sort of oratory. No one haa ever aui' 
passed him in treating gre^t matters subSimely 
or small things fittingly. He is both diffuse 
and contjactedj ddightful and dignified, won¬ 
derful alike by his abundance and his brevity, 
most eminent not only in the greatnesg of a 
poet but also in the greatness of an orator.” 

He was regBurded as the father of philesopbi- 
eal aitd ethical doctrines not only by bis own 
people but by the Romans as well. Horace 
wrote to hls friend LoUius: "While you are 
Tecitlng Homer at Rome I have re-read bim at 
Fraeuest^ He tells us better than the philoso¬ 
phers Chiysippus and Grantor, what is honor¬ 
able or disgraceful, wbat is useful or vain.^' 
Then Horace points out how certain moral 
qualities are made vital in the lives of Nestor^ 
Ulysses, Paris, and other Homeric aclore- 
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Physicians have seen in the accuracy Tfith 
which wfiydds, their results and tlreir treELtment 
have been described, a sure indication that 
the poet himself was a phyaidan, while nuU- 
taiy leaders have read these aaiae pgema and 
been convinced that he was a Cacticiati. 

Hcmer^a sympathetic and eicact portrayal of 
50 rnany forms of vegetable arrd animal life 
shows that ha was a most careful ohserveij 
even if he waa not ^ trained naLuraIi$t, while 
his descriptions of gardens, anuor^ and eipe- 
cially of the shield of AcbilWs prove that he 
had the heart and the eye of the artist, 

Homer is coequal with alE clft5$ei of men; as 
he a$ co-ntemporary with aU ages, ho does not 
^row out of date. We feel that Chapman^ 
Pope, and Cowpor belong; to times that are no 
more, while Homer is young, fresh^ and of our 
Own day. 

The ^eatness of Homer consEsts in this that 
he saw thLogs and people exactly as they are 
and he could describe all these in such clear 
and simple Tflnguage that we can ^ee them too. 
This is the reason that a child can comprehend 
him, and that the wisest man knows that the 
greatnns of Hotner, with Its simplicity^ lies 
just beyond his grasp. 
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Sir Walter Sccitt read with etitiiu&Lasm dope's 
before he was flf school age, and Brom^ 
ing at five was thrilled by the story of the 
Iliad which his father made reahstic for hijn, 
SchlierriaDii when a poor outcast boy at work 
la poverty and misery heard the sauods of 
hope in the music of Homer and saw a great 
vision, Schliem^rt'a career of almost fahiloas 
achievemente was. due to the persistence with 
which he followed that Homeiie vision. 

It is a bug reach from the boyhood of these 
three to the maturily of an Aristotle^ a Milton, 
and a TennysOB, bat the one group seems 
hardly nearer to Hoinef thari the other. 

It is easy to gauge the mental stature of one 
who enjoys Miltoiip Emersotij or Browning by 
the very fact of that enjoyment^ but the appro- 
eSatioB of Homer is cotidilioned by no mental 
or educational tests, for he adapts him^f to 
all who tead him and to all who hear tkim-h 
When Homer says of the laughter oE the 
an^ Hera, She laughed wilh ber lips, but 
there was no joy in her faca,'^'^ or when be sajd 
oE the cup gS''’*'! cbarJiy> **li 

moistens the Up but jE does not reach to the 
palate/' or when he tells of the captive women 
who ioined BrU^ In her lamentationSp If bey 
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wept, Seemingly for Patrodus, but each was 
thinking only of her Ofvtn sorrow,'^ be goes so 
mudi [teeper and says so much more than the 
ffiw wonls seem to imply. 

The ability to dothe great ideas in simple 
language and to put the weightiest permanent 
truths into noble and Iiicld form gives a 
cicnt guarantee ior the continued Induence of 
Komcr. 
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